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ASPIRATION. 


BY WM. F. HURLBUT. 








Help me, O God, to seek, to win, 
Through struggles and through prayer, 

The faith which frees my soul from sin 
And brings thy blessing there 


So shall my cross of conquered shame 
My fainting brothers raise, 

So thy triumphant mercy flame 
Around my path of praise. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
(the Chief-Justice not taking part on ac- 
count of illness) decided on the 19th inst. 
that a woman cannot be a notary-public in 
this State. The gist of the verbose opinion 
is as follows: 

“In answering the question now before 
us we do not deem it necessary or proper 
to consider whether it is competent for the 
Legislature by statute to authorize the 
Governor, by and with the consent of the 
council, to appoint women notaries-public. 
No such statute has been passed. In the 
absence of any statute authorizing the ap- 
pointment to be notaries-public, we are of 
the opinion that the clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides for the appointment 
of notaries-public—interpreted with refer- 
ence to the history and nature of the office, 
and the long-continued and constant prac- 
tice of the government here and the usage 
elsewhere—cannot be considered as au- 
thorizing the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the council, to 
appoint women to be notaries-public, and 
that the question asked must be answered 
in the negative.” 

There was more common-sense in the 
decision of a Southern judge. A woman 
having been elected to some unusual posi- 
tion, some one asked the judge, ‘‘Is there 
any law authorizing a woman to hold such 
an office?’ The judge answered, ‘Is 
there any law forbidding a woman to hold 
such an office?” Finding none, he decided 
that the woman was eligible. 

Oe” 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Committee, Messrs. Boody and Brophy 
dissenting, reported, on March 20, this 
bill: 

“Everg® woman wbose name shall be on 
the register of voters of any city or town, 
as qualified according to law to vote for 
School committee in elections thereof, is 
hereby given the right to vote in all town 
and municipal elections for all town and 
city officers in such city or town.” 

*o+ 

‘“‘Inexpedient’”” was reported on March 

20, by the Massachusetts House Judiciary 

















Mary A. Livermore and others for the 
equal legal right of married mothers with 
the fathers to the personal custody and 
control of their minor children. 
*o+ 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation met at the Parker House in Boston 
March 19, and took the steps necessary 
for incorporation, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
chairman of the committee on incorpora- 
tion, presiding, and Miss Lelia J. Robinson 
seeing that all was done in due legal form. 
The regular meeting followed. Mrs. Allie 
E. Whitaker reported on the probuble 
duties of the Women’s Press Association 
in connection with the coming of the 
National Editorial Association. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to have 
the matter in charge: Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, 








Mrs. Marion A. McBride, Mrs. Sallie Joy | 
White, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, Miss Edith | 


K. Perry, Mrs. B. N. Galpin, and Mrs. Mar- 








Helen M. Winslow read the paper of the 
afternoon, “‘A Protest Against Pessimistic 
Writing,” which was very well received, 
and was followed by discussion. ‘High 
tea” was served at six o'clock. ‘The after- 


in of the New Bed Bedford Standard. Miss | 






| 


tea programme included a poem by Mrs. | 


M. E. Blake, piano solos by Miss Bettie 
Wolff, and recitutions by Miss Freeman. 





—* oe 

The Skandinav, a Norwegian paper pub- 
lished in Duluth, Minn., says: 

‘*The woman’s suffrage question is one 
which refuses to be banished. Thinking 


men and women have for years taken an 
interest in this question, and it is but 


| proper that we listen to the results of 


their efforts. Should the matter prove to 
be a humbug, it will be easy to reject it; 
but if there should happen to be some- 
thing in it, we should not permit an 
inherited prejudice to stand between us 
and the light of truth. Let us hear, not 
only what is suid against woman's suffrage 
—that we hear every day—but let us also 
hear what is said in its favor, unless we 
are a set of cowards, afraid of our own 
shadows.” 





+o 

Of Mrs. Mary Morancy, who has just 
been displaced as State Librarian of Mis- 
sissippi, the Mississippi White Ribboner 
Bays: 

‘Mrs. Mary Morancy, State Librarian 
for fourteen years, deserves to be remem- 
bered as the first woman to hold a State 
Office in Mississippi. When Mrs. Morancy 
went into the library it was in a most in- 
complete, chaotic condition. With a con- 
stantly decreasing amount with which to 
purchase books, Mrs. Morancy made the 
Mississippi library the second of all State 
libraries in value— Massachusetts only out- 
ranking it. As a librarian Mrs. Morancy 
is an expert. Her knowledge of the books 
in her care is wonderful. Judges, State 
officers, and members of Legislature come 
all day to her to hunt up citations needed 
for cases; and Mrs. Morancy finds them 
when they cannot, and often tells a law- 
yer what reference will fit. I saw a judge 
from the Supreme bench come for a poeti- 
cal quotation for a speech, which the deft 
fingers and brain of the librarian quickly 
placed in his hand. Years of experi- 
ence are needed to reach the proticiency 
Mrs. Morancy has acquired., Her cheer- 
ful face, kindly welcome, and invaluable 
assistance will be long missed. If Missis- 
sippi has been the first State to justify 
woman’s property rights, she has also 
taken the lead in removing a State librarian 
for other cause than disqualification or 
neglect of duty.” 


+ 


Miss Mary E. Spencer, of Wilmington, 
Vt., will give twenty-five dollars toward 
the proposed scholarship for women at 
the Hartford (Ct.) Theological Seminary. 
Some little time ago Frances Willard 
offered to give ten dollars a year, the 
women of Hartford interested themselves 
in the project, and the Hartford Post 
opened a subscription. The Post says: 


‘“‘The Post’s article on the subject was 
copied in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, where 
it was seen by Miss Mary E. Spencer, of 
Wilmington, Vt., who was so interested in 
the idea that she has pledged twenty-five 
dollars towards the fund in the following 
words: ‘I am much surprised and disap- 
pointed upon reading the article to find 
that a line is drawn, and women admitted 
to the seminary will not be allowed to 
study with the pastorate in view. ‘The 
world moves,”’ but oh, so slowly, especially 
the ecclesiastical part of it, when that 
ought to be first and foremost in such a 
reform as the uplifting of one-half the 
race. It is very hard sometimes to be 
patient; but if all things come to the 
woman who waits, this will not long be 
withheld from her even in evangelical de- 
nominations. I prefer to give my twenty- 
five dollars at one time, and pledge it 
now.’”’ 

The number of students now in Hartford 
Theological Seminary is the largest on 
record—sixty-four ; two of them are wom- 
en. All the courses are open to them, and 
if women who have studied here should 





| 6 ” 
Committee, on the petition of Lucy Stone, | be “called to preach” afterwards, there is 


nothing to prevent them, although the 
authorities of the seminary disclaim any 
intention to prepare women for the min- 
istry. 





++ 


Hon. Edward Eldridge, in the Walla 
Walla Daily Journal; points out that under 
the new constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington, a woman cannot hold an office of 
any kind, and he comments severely but 
justly on this backward step. Judge El- 
dridge says: 

‘The measure of every nation’s advance- 
ment from barbarism to civilization and 
refinement, has been the measure of the 
elevation and of the condition of woman, 
and in the present day, those races that 
show the lowest standard of material prog- 
ress are those that keep woman in the 
greatest subjection and degradation. No 


race can advance in intelligence and moral- 
ity when the mothers are kept in bondage, 
and no race will ever attain the high con- 
dition that nature has designed for man, 

until woman is recognized as a free, inde- 





pendent, and responsible being, with the | and the necessity and possibility of devis- | 


right of access to all the bounties of na- 
ture, and with the same right to the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 


happiness now claimed by man. 





oaniaiond 
The bill to regulate the hours of labor 
in factories where women and children 


| under fourteen years of age are employed, 





passed by the Virginia Legislature, has 
been signed by the governor. 
+o 

The Detroit Free Press has given a good 
deal of space to the woman suffrage ques- 
tion lately. It opened its columns to a 
discussion between Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 
president of the Michigan E. 8. A., and an 
anonymous remonstrant signing herself 
‘“Cornelia.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that Mrs. Jenkins had the best of the argu- 
ment. Since then, the Free Press has sent 
a reporter to interview the most prominent 
members of the Detroit Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and to learn how they became con- 
verts, and what measures they would vote 
for if they had the suffrage. The Press 
devotes nearly two columns to the an- 
swers, which are amusing and instructive, 
as well as creditable to the women. One 
of the Detroit ladies said she was con- 
verted to woman suffrage by the argu- 
ments of the Massachusetts remonstrants. 








oo—___——_- 


FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The list of sums pledged for South Da- 
kota has already been published in the 
WomMAN’S JOURNAL and Woman’s Tribune. 
It amounts to $1,660. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, as chairman of the committee, 
sends us the following list of the money 
that has been paid in.to her for South Da- 
kota, up to March 15. The money paid in 
to her before the Washington Convention 





amounted to $499. She has received since: 
Feb, 20. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina, Kansas........ $10.00 
** Jeun Augusta Coues, Washington, D.C. 2.00 
“ Elia Hawley Crossett, Warsaw, N.Y. 2.00 
« E. W. Robinson, Amiens, Fork, Utah. 2.00 
ad 2 a Brown, Utica, N. Y.....+++++ .00 
“ Mary » wemet a a ee D 1,00 

Collection N. A. W. 8. A. Con ° ash., 3: c: 89.05 

Mrs. Edith L. Stebbins, Oakland, Cai......... 50.00 

Miss Anna C. Mott, Toledo, DRO. ccccccccccce 25.00 
H. J. Matthewson, Washington, D.C........ 5.00 

Mrs. —— Bacon, ——, P&....csecsscsesecccees 10.00 
“ E.C. Dale, Warren, PAccccccccccscccece 10.00 
* Louise Southworth, Cleveland, Ohio.... 25.00 
« Luey Boardman Smith, Trumansb’ gN. . J 10.00 
* Tsabella Hedenberg, Chicago. Th. cccscee 25.00 

Miss Celia Hedenberg, Chicago, Maserosceces 25.00 

Mrs. Mary T. Jones, *hiladelphia, Pa......-. 5.00 

Mr. Telford Burnbam, Chicago, Ill..... + 10.00 

A Friend from Boston, Mass.........+++ . 40.00 

Mrs. Rachel Taylor, ——, Ohi0.....+.++seeees 5.00 

M. H. Johnson, Louisville, Ky...erceces 25.00 
* Gulielma I’. Jones, Philadel hia, Pa.. 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood, 
Mrs. E. F. Cameron, Oakland, Gal. 
66 es ty? Purdy, Salem, GEES cocsese eves 
Mr. G. H. La Fetra, Washington, D.C....... 
Mrs. G. Ai. Griswold, Leavenworth, Kan..... p 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Boston, Mass ee 2 








Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, Charles City, Ia. 5000 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Ct.. 35.00 
o a oat w. a iy Des Moines, Ia. 25.00 
“ Emma J. Bartol, Philadelphia, Pa...... 50.00 | 
« Jane M. Snow, Rockford, Ill. '.......... 10.00 
“* Henrietta L. Monroe, Xenia, ony eoccece 1,00 
** Phebe M, Kelsey, New York City ....... .00 
* Caroline Hallowell Miller, Sandy Sp., =. 5.00 
‘* Sarah M. Kimball, Salt Lake, Utah.. 25.00 
se Name lost WITTTTTITITITTTT TTT 10.00 
nS TITTTIT TTT Tit T Titre t tel 10.00 
“« J. K. Miller, Washington, D.C.........- 1.00 
Mr. A. O. Willcox, New York City .......-.++- 80.00 
Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborn, Auburn, N. Y..... 25.00 
« KE. P. Lippincott, Orion, Ill........++++++ 10.00 
*“ Amanda Alley, Hornellsville, N. Y 25.00 
“« W.P. Roome, New York.....+..+seeeeee 15.00 
Miss Mary F. Seymour, New York........+-«+ 25.00 
« 8. T. Townsend, Washington, D.C ..... 2.00 
Mrs. Ezra Thompson, Utica, N. Y.........++- 5.00 
By sale of South Dakota Badges......+.++.+-- 17.01 
March 13. 
Mrs. gelty Fray, Toledo, ome cose coves 25.00 
R. K Spaserer, Washingto p De Cocccee -00 
Miss Katharine D {ubbard, Washingion, D.C. 10.00 
Received previous to Feb, 20.....e++eeeeeeeees W 499.00 
Total receipts to March 15, 1890 ........+. $1,549.06 06 
Special contribution to Mrs. Spofford for Plat- 
form Committee Work, by Mr. J. W. Heden- 
Derg, Chicago......ecccccccccscccscescecess $100.00 





*7o+ 


LIGHT AND DARK AGES. 


BELMONT, MAss., MARCH 19, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In copying my Nationalist article ‘*Why 
and Wherefore,” your last issue obscured 
one passage by omitting the word *‘light,”’ 
thus making “‘in the dawning light of the 
light ages” read ‘‘in the dawning light of the 
ages.” The dark ages are continually 
spoken of as past, but as regards education 
and some other matters we are as yet in 
shadow. In the fuller light of the future 
it will be seen that our various charities, 
our asylums, almshouses, reforms, refor- 
matories, prisons,—are the outcome of a 
shiftlessness on our part which would put 
to shame the management of even the 
most ordinary business enterprise. ‘They 
deal with results, results of mistakes, of 
ignorance, of inadequacy. A true educa- 
tional system would make them needless. 
A true education would ensure the harmo- 
nious exercise of all the faculties; would 
develop the highest in every individual, 
and set it to rule over the lower. It is 
pitiful to see the vast amount of time, 
thought, work, wealth, ability, energy, 
spent in dealing with results, the causes 





| is good material, 


with “things as they are,” unless sure that 
perfection is attained. If we do ‘‘have to 
take things as we find them,” we are not 
obliged to leave them so. 
Your friend and co-worker, 
ABBY MORTON D1az. 
‘iciinampinilait dens 


THE NATIONAL PAGEANT. 


Edttors Woman’s Journal : 

The National Pageant held in the great 
Auditorium, Chicago, on Tuesday, sur- 
passed itself. The day the seats were on 
sale, all the floor—over 1,500 seats—was 
sold at two dollars each. Miss Pond was 
but six weeks in preparation for it. Noth- 
ing had been done when she arrived in 
Chicago but to select the place. The 
Western Hub is patriotic, and the women 
of the city have the energy and vim the 
West is noted for everywhere. c. 

Chicago, Jil., March 19, 1890. 

——+o+ 


MORE FACTS FROM MISSOURI. 


Rockwoop, Mo., Marcu 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have just read in the JouRNAL of the 
15th inst., the report from Missouri de- 
livered at the Washington suffrage meet- 
ing, which | fear will give a wrong im- 
pression in regard to the W. C. T. U. in 
Missouri. The president of the W. C. 
T. U., Mrs. Hoffman, has in my opinion 
done more for suffrage in Missouri during 
the last ten years than any other woman 
in the State, and I should be sorry to have 
her work undervalued. In regard to the 
incident referred to as having occurred at 
the Legislature, I would say that if this 
took place at the last session of the Gener- 
al Assembly—that of 1888 and 1889—the 
presumptuous ‘‘leader” who declared that 
‘*no woman suffrage petition should be in- 
troduced,” must have acted without 
authority. For not only was a petition 
introduced, signed by the president, secre- 
tary and superintendent of franchise of 
the W. C. T. U., 
lowed by a bill, which was acted upon, and 
received a creditable vote. There may be 
some officers of the W. C. T. U. in the 
State who are not suffragists, but if so I 
do not know them, and I think they are in | 
the minority. REBECCA N. HAZARD. 

Supt. Franchise Missouri W. C. T. U. 


—__—__—__-+ oe —_____ 
EARNING MONEY AT HOME. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

For women who live in country homes, 
where fruit and vegetables are obtainable, 
preserving is an interesting and paying 
industry. As work, 
months in a year, but hard work during 











but the petition was fol- | 


it lasts only six | 


ing ways of reaching these by education | 
being scarcely recognized in this enshad- | 
owed period. Let us not betoo well satisfied | Ta., 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


those six months makes possible a steady | 


income for the rest of the year. Nice jel- 
lies, jams, pickles and sauces always find 
a ready sale, and bring good prices. Here, 
however, as in other work, a specialty is 
best. A person who has a reputation for 
making remarkably fine grape jelly or 
one who makes a certain delicate marma-. 
lade, is sure to have plenty to do. 

It would be a pleasure to give some re- 
ceipts for various preserves, but that is 
impossible. Any good cook book, such as 
Mrs. Lincoln’s or Miss Parloa’s, will help ; 
tact and ingenuity will do the rest. A 
particularly good book to have for this 
work is ‘Canning and Preserving,” by 
Mrs. T. S. Rorer. Make the jellies attrac- 
tive by sealing them nicely, and have the 
pears white and the pickles well arranged ; 
in fact, make the outside as attractive as 
possible; the inside will tell its own story. 

After making quite a quantity, either go 


isi 
diseetiy 00 aeate groser end prewimence ae | invited to invade the sacred precincts, and 


to some exchange, and make arrange- 
ments for selling. If you cannot go 
directly, then write a concise letter telling 
what you have and what you want. There 
may be conditions, but if they are not too 
stringent, accept them, and success will 
surely follow. 

The supply of home-made catsup and 
chow-chow rarely exceeds the demand, 
and there seems a great lack just at pres- 
ent of good chow-chow. It is the easiest 
and cheapest pickle to make, and sells for 
more than others. One quart does not 
cost the maker more than five cents, and 
it sells for from thirty to forty cents. 

From very small beginnings women 
have succeeded in gaining money enough 
to start a large business, and other women 
find they have more than they can attend 
to at home. ‘The secret of their success 
good work, and good 


prices. MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 








‘COON CERNIN ING “WOMEN. 


Dr. ROSE tiveom, of Marshalltown, 
is secretary of the State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society. 

Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM recently lec- 
tured before the Chicago Woman's Club 
upon “Sloyd and its Relation to Industrial 
Training.” 

Mrs. DALTON, of Winfield, Kan., has 
been admitted to the bar. She is the wife 
of an attorney, and will assist her husband 
in his business. 

REY. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, of Engle- 
wood, Ill., has received a fresh mark of 
confidence and esteem from her flourish- 
ing parish in an increase of salary. 


Miss R. F. WILKINsON is the only land- 
scape gardener in London, and makes a 
good income. She has several young lady 
pupils to whom she is teaching the busi- 
ness. 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK has become 
an enthusiastic archeological student at 
Athens. She has visited Olympus and the 
ancient ruins of Mycenz with Dr. Schlie- 
mann. 

Mrs. W. D. House, who has charge of 
the schools at Waco, is said to be the only 
woman in Texas acting as a school super- 
intendent. Teachers hold her in high 
esteem. 

Mrs. Cora B. Foster, whom the Hous- 
ton Herald calls **the most successful busi- 
ness woman of Texas,” has formed a part- 
nership with another lady, and will carry 
on a real estate business on a large scale. 


Miss MARY ABARR, for two years the 
society editor of the Topeka Capital, editor 
of the Printer Girl, and for a long time 
special correspondent for Kansas City 
dailies, is now exchange editor of the Kan- 
sas City Evening News. 


Mrs. CATHERINE ELIZABETH Horst, 
wife of Bishop John F. Hurst, of Washing- 
ton, who has just died, was distinguished 


.for her skill in landscape painting and lan- 


guages. She was also the author of a series 
of biographical works entitled “Good 
Women of History. 


Mrs. FRANCES HopGson Burnet? is 
said to have an income of about $50,000 a 
year, made up of the royalties paid on the 
play of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” and on 
the sale of her books, together with her 
editorial salaries and the like. The New 
York Ledger, alone, pays her $15,000 for a 
serial, and she gets $7,500 a year for edit- 


| ing a children’s department for a syndicate 
| of newspapers. 


Miss Daisy GARNETT, of White House, 
Ga., discovered a broken rail on the Port 
Royal and Western Carolina R. R. the 
other day, and saved a train from wreck 
by running down the road and waving a 
lantern. Cheers were given for Miss Gar- 
nett, and a purse was made up by the pas- 
sengers. Miss Garnett will also receive a 
handsome testimonial from the railroad 
company. 


Mrs. 8S. 8. FESSENDEN, of Malden, Mass., 
State Superintendent of Franchise for the 
W.C. T. U., offers a prize of five dollars 
for the best paper on the subject, ‘‘Why 
Women Want to Vote,” written by a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., or 
of the Y’s. It must be sent in by April 21, 
with the name of the writer enclosed on a 
separate slip. ‘The prize will be awarded 
at the semi-annual W. C. T. U. convention, 
and the paper taking the prize will then be 
read. 

Mrs. FENWICK MILLER lately gave an 
address on the woman question, before the 
National Libera] Club in London, Eng- 
land. The London Star says: ‘*Mrs. Mil- 
ler is the first woman who has ever been 


the sex could hardly have found a more fit- 
ting representative. . . . The whole tone of 
the audience was decidedly in favor of the 
suffrage.” Mrs. Alice Scatcherd and Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke took part in the discussion. 


Mrs. Booru, wife of Gen. Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, has just died of cancer. 
She even more than her husband, was the 
mainspring of the Salvation Army work 
all over the world. From her death-bed 
she sent this message to her friends: 
“The waters are rising, but soam I. I[ 
am not going under, but over. Don’t be 
concerned about your dying. Only go on 
living well, and the dying will be all 
right.” Among her latest sayings was: 
‘Don’t discourage anybody.” Miss Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, though differing widely 
from some of the opinions of the Salvation 
Army, pronounced Mrs. Booth one of the 
best preachers she had ever heard. 
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STATE REPORTS. 
We continue this week the publication 
of the State reports sent to the recent Na- 


tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington: 
KENTUCKY. 

During the sitting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 21, 1888, the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association was organized. ‘The 

resident, first vice-president, correspond- 
ng secretary, recording secretary and 
treasurer were present. After an in- 
formal discussion of various questions 
pertaining to State work, the executive 
committee decided to invite the Louisville 
suffragists to nominate a second vice-pres- 
ident for the State association. Nothing 
having been done in the matter, the com- 
mittee elected Mrs. Mary B. Cley to that 
office, Mrs. Clay being vice-president of 
the National W. S. A. from Kentucky. 
Mrs. Caroline A. Leech declined the elec- | 
tion of Superintendent of Hygiene and 
Dress Improvement, and the executive 
committee elected Miss Sara E. Randall 
(now Mrs. Boering) to that office. Miss 
Laura Clay donated for distribution to the 
Auxiliary Equal Rights Associations two 
hundred and fifty copies of the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, containing our constitution. 
Mrs. Mary C. Roark, our Superintendent 
of Political Study, proposed distributing 
throughout the State ten thousand copies 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. ‘The following 

roposition was made to Miss Laura Clay 
by the editors of the WOMAN S JOURNAL: 
For one hundred and fifty dollars, they 
agreed to furnish ten thousand copies of 
the paper; a list of names to be sent so 
that the papers could be mailed direct 
from the office, without charge for pos- 
tage; this issue of the JOURNAL to be 
devoted to the interests of the Equal 
Rights Association of Kentucky. ‘Ihis 
offer was accepted. ‘The following per- 
sons contributed articles for this paper: 
Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer, Mrs. Mary C. 
Roark, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Mrs. 
Eugenia B. Farmer, Miss Ella Porter, 
Rev. V. O. Gee and Rev. Joseph B. Cot- 
trell, D. D. Sixteen advertisements were 
secured by the Covington, Lexington and 
Louisville associations, which defrayed 
the expense. ‘The greatest items of labor 
connected with this issue (April 27, 1889) 
were to obtain contributors, which was 
done by Mrs. Mary C. Roark, who edited 
the Kentucky department; and to secure 
the names and addresses of ten thousand 
people in the one hundred and eighteen 
counties of this State, every county being 
named. Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick con- 
tributed 3,000 names, Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer 2,500. The remaining 4,200 names 
were secured by Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Mary C. Roark, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer and others. In 
this issue was advertised a free ‘‘Lecture 
Bureau,” and towns desiring to hear some 
phase of the great question that we are 
considering, were invited to coufer with 
either of the following named persons: 
Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Mrs. 
Sara Randall Boering, Mrs. Lulu Nield, 
and Mrs. Mary U. Roark. Much good 
has been accomplished throughout the 
State by the distribution of this paper. 

Our Superintendent of Bible Study, Mrs. 
Sarah H. Sawyer, distributed upwards of 
six thousand pages of literature upon the 
“Religious Aspect of Equal Rights,” and 
fully two-thirds of these were distributed 
at religious meetings, such as those of 
missionary societies and among ministers. 
They were very gladly received. 

Through the efforts of Miss Laura Clay, 
with the Lexington Association, the Ken- 
tucky University was opened last May to 
women. ‘There are twenty-four young 
ladies in attendance at the present time. 

The Covington Association, last August, 
nominated two women to serve as trustees 
on the school board. They were not 
elected, but received a large vote; about 
forty per cent of all the votes cast. 

Within one year and a half, the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association and seven aux- 
iliary associations have been organized. 
We have great cause for encouragement, 
and congratulate ourselves upon the 
growth of the equal rights work in this 
State. 

EvuGEntIA B. FARMER, Cor. Sec’y. 

Kentucky E. S. A. 











OHIO. 


The friends of woman suffrage have la- 
bored zealously in Ohio the past year. On 
January 14, 15, 16, 1889, a convention was 
held at Columbus, during the session of | 
the Legislature, to further two pending 
bills: one to erase the word ‘male’ from 
Article 5, Section 1, of the constitution, 
and the other to extend to women muni- | 
cipal suffrage. The convention was opened | 
by an address from Hon. W. D. Foulke, at 
the Masonic Cathedral, January 14. Four 
sessions were held at the same place on the 
15th and lth. Mrs. Laura M. Johns ad- 
dressed the Legislature on the evening of 
the 15th, and Rev. Anna Shaw on the 16th. 
The afternoon of the 15th, Miss Sara Win- 
throp Smith, who had been watching the 
municipal suffrage bill, set for hearing that 
day at the State House, entered the con- 
vention with a letter from Hon. Charles 
Townsend, chairman of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Constitutional Revision, 
who refused to recommend legislation 
granting women the rights of citizenship 
as demanded by arguments made before 
that body December 5, 1888, by Mrs. El- 
well, as president of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion. The reason given by Hon. Charles 
Townsend for denial was that **women did 
not wish to vote.’ The convention made 
a strong protest against the unjust rulings 
of the Constitutional Revision Committee. 
The valuable services of Miss Sara Win- 
throp Smith during the legislative session 
were respectfully acknowledged Several 
prominent Ohio women read papers advo- | 
cating woman suffrage. The convention | 
was successful in numbers and enthusiasm, | 
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and in the educational influence it exerted. | THE CHURCH’S UNKNOWN QUANTITY. heavenly of the future, ‘the house not made 
‘The municipal suffrage bill was defeated | 


by failure to reach the constitutional num- 
ber, although a majority of the votes cast 
were in favor. any members present 
did not vote, chiefly upon the plea of un- 
constitutionality, although the constitu- 
tion of Ohio is similar to that of Kansas, 
where women have municipal suffrage. 
The bill was championed by Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Clark, of Cuyahoga, and Mr. Grif- 
fin, of Lucas. The resolution for impar- 
tial suffrage (to strike out the word ‘*male” 
from the constitution of Ohio) also suf- 
fered defeat in the Legislature, but secured 
a very large vote, which created great ex- 
citement. The fifth annual convention 
was held at Akron, May 22, 23, 24, 1889. 
‘This meeting was a successful and enthu- 
siastic one, drawing large audiences at all 
its sessions, which were held at the Uni- 
versalist Church. ‘The presence of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony exerted a most inspir- 
ing influence. Her address on the first 
evening of the convention, recalling the 
early history of the woman's rights reform 
movement, and of the world’s third wom- 
an’s rights convention, held at Akron in 
1851, was replete with historic reminis- 
cences and edifying instruction. Rev. 
Anna Shaw and Mrs. Zerelda Wallace ad- 
dressed packed audiences on the evenings 
of May 23 and 24. Seventeen of the auxil- 
iary societies were represented in this con- 
vention. In compliance with Miss An- 
thony’s earnest request, the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association voted itself auxiliary 
to the National-American W. 8. A. ‘The 
resolutions of the occasion reiterated the 
solemn protest of Ohio women against the 
degradation of disfranchisement. The 


convention closed with the reading by | 


Miss Anthony of a letter from Mrs. Stan- 


ton, giving many edifying details of the | 
| egation of the brethren to peep through 


woman suffrage convention held at Akron 
thirty-eight years ago. On September 17, 
1889, a delegation from the Ohio State Suf- 


frage Association appeared before the | 


Daughters of Rebekah in National Conven- 


tion assembled with the Independent Order | 


of Odd Fellows, asking these to give con- 
sideration to the claims of women to citi- 
zenship and their right to the ballot. A 
hearing, however, could not be obtained, 
since these organizations, by their rules, 
cannot consider questions which have a re- 
ligious or political bearing. ‘Three monthly 


| penses. 


executive sessions were beld during the | 


autumn at Cleveland, at the home of Mrs. | i te! 
Southworth, by the Ohio State Associa- | whence come such providences, pierced 


tion. Mrs. Sarah C. Shrader, correspond- 
ing secretary, under direction, wrote to 
every member of the General Assembly, 
asking his vote for favorable legislation 
for the rights of women. Gov. Campbell 
was memorialized by every auxiliary suf- 
frage association in the State, and by the 
State Association, to give the claims of 
women to the rights of citizenship consid- 
eration in his inaugural address. ‘To all 
these letters he replied that, while he 
could not coasider the subject in his inau- 
gural address, he would give it ‘early at- 
tention” during the sessions of the Legis- 
lature. The last executive session was 
held ‘at Columbus, January 28 and 29, 1890. 
Three meetings occurred during these 
days, at which it was decided to discon- 
tinue agitation for municipal suffrage the 
present year and to concentrate all efforts 
upon the constitutional amendment eras- 
ing the word ‘*male” from Article 5, See- 
tion 1, of the Ohio constitution, and labor- 
ing for its submission to the electors in 
1891. ‘The Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives was given to the woman suflrage 
advocates on the evenings of the 28th and 
29th. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Wiscon- 
sin, and Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, 
addressed large and attentive audiences, 
among whom were many legislators. 

The Ohio enrolment, under superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Southworth, of Cleve- 
land, has now received the autographs of 


Editors Woman's Journat ; 

The building committee of our new 
church was about equally divided between 
men of theory and men of practice. 


This | 


| 


was pronounced a wise and politic union | 


of forces. Every day some one or more 
of them made a tour of inspection about 
the foundation and the rising structure, 
measuring and scrutinizing with keen-eyed 
zeal. If the masons or thecarpenters left a 
weak spot to become the nucleus of future 
trouble, it was not because the eight mem- 
bers of that building committee had not 
done their duty in poking with their canes 
and spying with their strongest eye- 
glasses. At last the completed building 
was handed over to the committee of 
church and society, pronounced a success, 


then opened for worshippers. ‘These strag- | 


gied in at intervals; they did not come 1n 
crowds, as it was hoped that they would 
do. ‘Therefore the next question that 
came under consideration was, *‘How to 
fill the church?’ ‘The situation was nota 
rare one; our church had simply wheeled 
into line with the majority of Protestant 
churches in all our communities. 

**Hire a cornet and a quartette of sing- 
ers,’ advised the committee on music. 


red, yellow or blue tea parties; a Kirmess ; 
something unique and enticing,” urged 
the committee on social affairs. 

‘*Pension the old parson, and send a del- 


the fences of the theological schools,” sug- 
gested a representative of the rising gen- 
eration. 

The prudential committee unanimously 


endorsed the emphatic assertion of their | 


chairman : 


somehow or other to popularize 


‘Brethren, we must manage | 
this | 


church in order to meet the increased ex- | 


We must make a stir somehow ; 
now how shall it be?” 


with hands, eterna] in the heavens.’ But 
you prevent "this; you don’t allow it to be 
so. Your church has a membership of 
three hundred; three hundred columns to 
do service in upbearing toward the heavens 
the aspirations symbolized in your many 
sky-pointing pinnacles; but two hundred 
and eighty of them have their uprearing 
capitals omitted, and so there is no connec- 
tion between foundation and entablature. 
What kind of strength is there in sucha 
structure? 
vision by which to see, you might read on 
the lintel of your church-door, ‘Ephraim 
is joined to his idols.’ For you have set 
up within what you dare to call your sanc- 
tuary, idols of blind prejudice and self- 
inflation. You may worry and pray, and 
worry and pray, over your desire for more 
prosperity until your strength fails you, 
but while you keep enthroned within these 
walls your idol of man-control, you will 
never have any but partial success. While 
you do not receive the spiritual testimony 
of the women members of this church as 
being of equal value with your own, while 
you do not take the women members into 
your counsels and purposes on an equal 
plane with the men members, you cut off 
yourselves and this church from the 
growth which can come only as the result 
of a full, untrammeled reception of truth. 
The Christian Church is still hampered 
and hindered by its traditions; it does not 
recognize the value of the individual soul, 
as Christ revealed it; it does not remove 


| all hindrances which are in the way of the 


“Get up some kind of novel sociables, | ¢yjjest development of the powers be- 


stowed by the Creator; it receives a mem- 
bership of two-thirds women, and still 
clings to the hereditary attitude of mind 
that women are in some sense incapables. 
With one hand it welcomes women into 
the church; with the other it holds them 
back from full participation in its inter- 
ests. It fences them off on one side as an 
incompetent crowd which may by cour- 


is pending, but which must by no means 
express its convictions aloud. Why, 
brethren, those whom you characterize as 
‘the world,’ are getting into the light be- 
fore you; they are learning that great les- 
son of Christianity, the value and recogni- 


| tion of the individuality of each human 


At last a ray of light from the land | 


| the brain of an anxious brother, and he 


more than 15,000 citizens of the State. I[t | 


was resolved to continue this work. The 
State W. C. T. U. was cordially invited to 
co-operate. Discussion obtained touching 
the appointment of delegates to the Na- 
tional-American Convention. he Aus- 
tralian ballot system, as a method of re- 
form, was endorsed. Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith was appointed to take charge of the 
enrolment work at Lakeside next summer. 

The afternoon of January 29th and the 
morning of the 30th, the Senate and House 
of Repiesentatives were visited by the Suf- 
frage Executive Committee; many mem- 
bers were interviewed and their favor 
sought in the interest of the amendment. 
A number of members were entirely friend- 
ly to the reform and replied that they 
would do everything possible toward car- 
rying it to success. Others, who did not 
believe in woman suffrage, replied they 
would certainly vote to submit the amend- 
ment to the decision of the electors; and a 
minority declared their uncompromising 
opposition to it, at the same time frankly 
and courteously admitting that the urgent 


| and powerful reasons advanced by the suf- 
| frage committee and its speakers had made 


a deep impression upon them, and placed 
the claims of Ohio women and their de- 
mands for citizenship before them in a 
most favorable light. They said they 
would gladly hear further arguments, con- 
fessing their ignorance of the subject, and 
ended by inviting the advocates of woman 
suffrage to visit the Legislature again and 
present their demands. ‘lhe signs of the 
times indicate that enlightened public opin- 
ion in Ohio is on the side of equal political 
and legal justice to women. ‘The education 
of the public mind, progressing as it does 
in the right direction, must eventually re- 
sult in success. The action taken by the 
Ohio State Grange, at its annual meeting 
in Lima, a little over one year ago, proves 
this. At that time one of our members 


of woman suffrage, to the secretary of the 
Ohio State Grange, which, on being placed 
before the delegates to that convention, 


exclaimed: ‘*Why not put some of the sis- 
ters on your prudential committee? They 
are apt to be pretty quick-witted; now, 
maybe they could see some way through 
this dilemma.’ 

But a note of opposition could be heard 
at once: ‘The women do well enough in 
helping to get the carpets and cushions; 
they seem to have a special gift for man- 
aging these things; but when it comes to 
a momentous financial question like this, 
why, the women had better be omitted. 
What we need, gentlemen, is money, and 
you all know that the women as a rule 
haven’t got much of that. We must get 
some more moneyed men to take hold of 
this; we must make some sort of an in- 
ducement for them to come in here with 
us; then everything will go easy.” 

**Yes, that's the secret of success in the 
churches; it’s money,” they all agreed. 

So those puzzled brethren not only held 


soul, from which you are persistently 
shutting away your minds in order to keep 
out intruding convictions. It is the base 


| adherence to prestige which is crippling 


this church, which is crippling all the 
churches. It is not more money that is 
needed, but more true spirituality, more 
recognition of the opening heavens. And 
where is the larger part of the spirituality 
of the church to-day but in the hearts and 
lives of its women members? You don’t 
use the materials for success which are 
ready athand. Youare still keeping in your 
view the faded pretence that women are not 
safe counsellors in business and in finan- 
cial matters. You are still clinging in spirit 
to the obsolete form of propriety which re- 
quired a partition wall between the eighty- 
two and the two hundred and eighteen, 
lest the one influence should in some way 
mingle with the other. You make the one 
influence an active participant in the man- 
agement of all the most important church 
matters, even to that of interviewing can- 
didates for admission and deciding upon 
their qualifications, while you allow the 
other to be an unrepresented majority. 


; The wail of the churches all over this land 


consultations with each other, but they | 


also took the Head of the church into their 
confidence, praying Him that ‘*He would 


pour outa blessing, so that there should | 


not be room enough to receive it.” 

At last, one night, the weekly prayer- 
meeting, having dragged itself through 
the prescribed hour, was merged into a 


business meeting. Meanwhile the females | 


who were connected with the brethren of 
that business meeting, were gathered near 
the door, whispering to each other while 
wuiting for the conference of husbands, 
brothers and lovers to end. That whis- 
pering culminated in a new movement of 
one of their number who, uninvited, 
walked toward the perplexed group gath- 
ered about the pulpit desk for consulta- 
tion on what seemed to be the vital ques- 
tions before them—how to fill the church 
and how to quicken financial prosperity. 
She was one of the as yet unhistoried 
womep of this nineteenth century, who 
had found more truly benevolent and phil. 
anthropic work for her heart and hards 
outside the church than in it: she was one 
who had even dared to join a ‘‘Sorosis.”’ 

‘“‘Brethren,” she said, *‘pardon me for 
what you will call my intrusion, but itis time 
for patient endurance to come to an end. 
Will you permit me to speak for the wom- 
en of this church?’ Then, without wait~ 
ing for a response, she poured into the ears 
of the somewhat reluctant brethren her 
plea in behalf of the majority of the mem- 
bers: 


‘“*You think you believe that the church | 
is the house of the living God, but you don’t | 


half believe it. 


| in your own secret hearts such a condemna- 


was passed “unanimously and without | 


dissent.” 
[To be continued.] 
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It is one mark of a superior mind to un- 








iority of others.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


tion of your attitude toward us that you 
could not shut your eyes to it and make 
yourselves believe that it does not exist. 


| Christ, when he was on earth, knew the 
sent a resolution, embodying the thought warping of men’s minds; He knew how it 


would be when He had gone out of sight, 
and so He announced the truth ina new 
form when He taught that each human 
being is the temple,—vuariously pre-occu- 
pied or detiled it may be,—but still the 
temple of the living God. He meant wom- 


If you did, there would be | 


| Chicago. 


| en as well as men, the women members of | 
é | this church as well as the men members. 

derstand and be influenced by the super- | 
| the earthly temple which symbolizes the 


Therefore, each one is to be a pillar in 


is: ‘*How shall we fill our pews? How 


If you had only the spiritual | 


| 48 Many as all the States together wherein 


woman suffrage has ever been put to popu- 
lar vote. There are more people in one 
sehate district of New York City than in 


| Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Oregon or Washington. There are more 
people in New York City and its suburbs 
than in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, or 
Wisconsin. This immense population is 
the main cause why we have not secured 
woman suffrage in the State. It requires 
an expense, in carrying on the work, far 
greater than in other States, and far more 
than the means of the few who understand 
the need can supply. 
HAMILTON WILLCOXx, 
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AN ORCHESTRA OF WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Serving the other day on a committee of 
a society well known in the vicinity of 
Boston, I was surprised to find a party of 
ladies engaged to furnish the musie which 
on former like occasions had been provided 
by one of the famous city bands of men. 
This was my first introduction to the 
popular ‘‘Osgood Orchestra,” composed of 
ladies. I listened to their playing with 
much interest, and noticed the deportment 
and appearance of the players. All seemed 
in keeping with what I understand is pro- 
fessed; viz., that this band (125 Tremont 
Street, Boston) willsupply fairs, lyceums, 
parlor entertainments and the like, with 
music as good as can be had for the same 
money. 

The dress of the ladies was appropriate, 
and their bright ribbons, etc., added not a 


tesy be allowed to look on while business | little to the festive effect of the occasion; 


while the absence of certain fumes of 
tobacco and whiskey, such as sometimes 
permeate the garments of their brother 
musicians, struck me as a pleasing feature 
of this new venture. [n parlors or vestries, 
at dinners, wherever pleasing music is 
required and ladies form a part of the audi- 
ence, the employment of women as musi- 


| clans may be preferred to that of men. 





shall we make our pulpits efficient for the | 


upbuilding of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness?’ ‘The answer is in the hearts of the 
women members of the church. But it is 
held back because the women members 
are held back. 

“If the churches cannot be awakened to 
a sense of their injustice in this repression 
of the best and strongest element of the 
upward-leading and upward-drawing force 
within their borders, they may be obliged 
to accept the worldly prevision of those 
outside the church who have been enabled 
to discern through the haze of the coming 
morning the distinct looming of the head- 
land of a safe and wise policy.” 

The sister looked keenly at all those 
bent heads and drooping faces. But as 
no voice was heard after hers ceased, she 
turned to go away. Half way down the 
aisle toward the door, she hesitated, then 
stopped, then turned back toward the 
group she had left. It seemed to her that 
they stood there looking as meek men 
jook when they have been scolded by a 
woman, and a wave of tender feeling 
swept through her heart. She took a few 
steps towardthem. Her voice was vibrant 
with emotion as she said: 

‘‘Dear brethren, why cannot you accept 
the truth that your church is a church 
only as it helps each one of its members to 
be in essence of soul a spiritual church, an 
undefiled temple of the Living God?” 

The brethren all looked questioningly at 
each other, and then turned around and 
looked at the watching and listening wom- 
en by the door, but none answered. 

Vi VAN DUZEN. 
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NEW YORK IN ADVANCE. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 14, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Livermore, I think, is mistaken in 
saying that the suffrage cause is more 
backward in New York than in Boston or 
The suffrage cause is farther 
advanced in New York than anywhere in 
America, except in Kansas and Wyoming. 
Most believers in ‘suffrage in this State are 
convinced that the cause is sure of success. 
This misleads many into feeling that there 
is no need of their exerting themselves; 
hence the work has to be done by far too 


Boston, March 17, 1890. CALLIOPE. 
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A SCHOOL FOR WOMEN JOURNALISTS. 





The president of the Incorporated Jour- 
nalists has recently pleaded for a properly 
organized school in which young men 
may be trained for the profession. It may 
not be generally known that such an 
institution already exists for young 
women. ‘l'o gain further information re- 
specting it, a representative has inter- 
viewed the Misses Hill, who being im- 
pressed with the necessity for a wider 
range in women’s work, have opened a 
journalist's training home in Westminster 
Bridgeroad. 

‘*Why.” asked our representative, ‘have 
you undertaken this pioneer work?” ‘*Be- 
cause, in the various social and philan- 
thropic movements in which we have 
been engaged, the fact has been forced on 
us that there are many young women who, 
though obliged to earn their own living, 
have no liking for dressmaking, millinery 
or school teaching, and yet who wish for 
employment more intellectual than box- 
making or paper-folding.” 

‘*What style of newspaper work do you 
teach, and to what class of society do 
your pupils belong?”—‘*We have pupils 
here learning to be compositors, readers, 
shorthand writers, reporters and journal- 
ists. Of these various departments, we 


| train most compositors, who are drawn 


| shorthand writers and reporters. 


from, perhaps, a different class to the 
The 
majority of our pupils come from the 
middie-class community, while some are 
highly connected, but have, either through 
misfortune or choice, determined to earn 
their own living.’ At present we have an 
officer's daughter with us, and we are just 
negotiating for a clergyman’s dgughter.” 

‘Are your compositors apprenticed in 
the usual way ?—*‘Yes, for three years, 
and we use indentures precisely similar to 
those employed in the case of men who 
serve their time. We find the men and 
women agree admirably in their work, for 
we still employ men on our premises as 
formerly. ‘Though the cases are kept in 
separate rooms, the men take kindly to 
the innovation, and are very gallant in 
their conduct to the ladies. The women, 
by-the-by, are taught to compose intel- 
ligently, to punctuate correctly, and not 


| to work in a mere mechanical manner. 


Strict attention is paid to cleanliness and 
health, each woman being expected to 
wash her hands before leaving the place.” 

‘‘Now, as to the reporters, how do they 


| succeed ?”*—** Well, we teach Pitman’s sys- 
| tem, and after thorough instruction our 


| reporter. 


note-takers are despatched to report meet- 
ings or write descriptive accounts of 
various every-day occurrences. A special 
feature is made of the art of condensing, 
a very needful acquirement with the young 
We believe that in the future, 


| both women compositors and reporters 


few. Besides, we have an enormous popu- | 


lation to deal with. New York State con- 
tains nearly seven million people; almost 


| proof-readers carefully 


will be in. great demand, they being as 4 
rule reliable and sober. In our school the 
correct all the 
pupils’ reporting, by which means all 
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slovenly, ill-phrased work is revised be- 
fore appearing before the public. Beyond 
this, we set our students to translate from 
foreign languages, and we endeavor to 
equip a newspaper woman with all need- 
ful knowledge for her avocation.” 

“Then you think the press of the future 
will see the necessity of able assistants 
irrespective of sex?”—‘*We do, indeed, and 
we admire the example set by the Pall 
Mall Gazette in this matter. May other 
London papers follow you, and thus open 
a means of livelihood for well-educated 
young women who possess a taste for 
literature!”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

. _— : 


MISPLACED CLEMENCY. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

It was with feelings of astonishment I 
read in a late issue of your paper of the com- 
mutation, by the Governor of California, 
of the sentence of the miscreant, J. M. Jos- 
selyn,far more to be execrated than the poor 
demented Guiteau, who went to his grave 
loaded with the maledictions of a nation. 
Surely a protest against this piece of mis- 
placed clemency should be signed by a 
million indignant women. How true it is 
that a disfranchised class has no rights 
which a voter is bound to respect! 

Albany, Wis. Oo Tn Me 





{Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler writes us that 
the governor of California was asked to | 


pardon the criminal in question, but re- 
fused todo so. ‘The assertion that he had 
granted the pardon, upon which our edito- 


rial comment was based, was made by a | 


newspaper hostile to the governor, and 
was incorrect. We are sorry that we have 
been led into doing the governor an injus- 
tice; but we are glad, as our correspond- 
ent will be, that this dangerous criminal 
has not been let loose again upon society. 
Such pardons are altogether too common.— 
Eps. WOMAN’S JOURNAL. | 
———_+$o— 


A WOMAN'S CLUB. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The question has often been asked: 
‘*‘Why don’t women have clubs for social 
and intellectual improvement?’ ‘They do, 
and to Kalamazoo belongs the honor of the 
oldest literary society and club for women 
in America. In the New England Maga- 
zine for March, Caroline H. Stanley tells 
how this club originated in the village of 
Kalamazoo thirty-seven years ago; of its 
constant growth and grand success; of its 


beautiful building, bought and paid for by | 


women; of its library, stored with valu- | : ‘ 
“ 4 | things evil, and the soul of truth in things | 


able books, and its delightful social meet- 


ings. M. L. 
& —— -*e+ 


WHERE IS THE MISTAKE? 


Rev. Olympia Brown, at the National- 
American Convention in Washington, said : 


It is said to be a mistake to have invited 
foreigners here as we have done; to have 
all the people of the world coming here 
and sharing our inheritance. What could 
we have done without these foreigners? 
The Irishmen have tunneled our moun- 
tains and drained our marshes and built 
our railroads; the Germans have culti- 


vated the broad fields, and made the desert | 


blossom as the rose; the Welshmen have 
filled the land with melody, as they sang 
their sweet songs and lifted up their 
voices in devotion. Every nationality has 
done something. We*have learned some- 
thing from them all, aud all have con- 
tributed to the strength and the glory of 
our great country. ‘They have helped us 
to subdue and to extend our dominion 
from ocean to ocean. It is nota mistake 
to have invited them here. Had we pur- 
sued a narrow, exclusive policy, we might 
have to-day been a little, conceited, bigot- 
ed, narrow-minded band of colonies, 
crawling along the shores of the Atlantic, 
instead of this great people, reaching 
from ocean to ocean, and possessing the 
entire continent. ‘They have all done their 
part. Where, then, is the mistake? For 
everybody says there is a mistake, and 
evidently there is one,—for have we not 
dissatisfaction on every side; have we not 
contention and a great gulf yawning be- 
tween capital and labor—one class arraved 
against another class; and have we not in 
our cities the danger presented to us that 
the red flag of anarchy and revolution 
will be raised in our midst; and have we 
not continual reports that there is deceit 
and bulldozing and bribery and riots and 
even murder on every side? ‘There is ¢ 
mistake—a serious mistake. Where is it? 
‘There is a mistake always when any man 
cheats his neighbor, and a greater mistake 
when he cheats himself. ‘The man who 
cheats his neighbor is guilty of dishonesty 
and folly: but the man who cheats him- 
self is as dishonest as one who cheats his 
neighbor, and a hundredfold more stupid. 

Now, the native American man is all the 
time cheating himself. He cheats him- 
self when he takes away the ballot from 
his wife and mother and sister, and at the 
same time gives it to every man that lands 
on our shore, whether he be pauper, tramp, 


or drunkard, or what not; he cheats him- | 
self when he gives the ballot to a foreign | 
people and disfranchises those of his own | 


family. 


Mr. Ingalls said, in his recent speech, | 


that “there is nothing so unprofitable as 
injustice,” and I think the sentiment is 
true. What can be more unprofitable to 
the men of this nation than to cheat their 
wives out of the ballot, and thus allow 
themselves to be governed by a minority 
of foreigners? How unprofitable to the 
American men of Wisconsin to allow a 
million of native-born people to be gov- 
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erned by four or five hundred thousand 
foreigners! How unprofitable and un- 
wise and stupid that all the American men 
allow themselves to be outvoted and gov- 
erned by a small minority of foreigners! 
and this they do by the disfranchisement 
of women, giving the ballot to all classes 
of men and denying it to their own house- 
hold. We see that these foreigners are 
much more largely masculine than femi- 
nine,—as men, from various causes, emi- 
grate to this country more largely than 
women. We see that seven men come to 
this country to one woman; while at the 
same time many of the native-born men 
have been killed in the war, and some by 
accident, and some have killed themselves 
by the use of tobacco and rum. Thus na- 
tive-born men sell themselves into bondage 
to foreigners by the disfranchisement of 
women. Isn't that a mistake? 


— *eo+ 


PITH AND POINT. 


Be silent, or say something better than 
silence.—Pythagoras. 

The best cure for pessimism is a dose of 
the last century.—Herrick Johnson. 

Next to the virtue, the fun in this world 
is what we least can spare.—Agnes Strick- 
land. * 

To be quiet does not necessarily mean to 
be forceless, nor to be noisy, forcible.-— 
Anon. 

More than half the difficulties of the 
world would be allayed or removed by the 
exhibition of a good temper.—Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

If you would have the priestly gift of 
sympathy, you must be content to pay the 
price; like Christ, you must suffer.—/. 
W. Robertson. 

What matters it what is done to me, if [ 
can but give the faintest impulse to what 
is just, true, and permanent ?—Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

A preacher said he did not think he 


| should vote at all on one occasion, but his 


friends prevailed on him by saying, **Come, 
we want good votes.” Why not say the 
same to women?—Mrs. Elizabeth L. Fry. 
Is it to be supposed that the infamous 
laws which in England and this country 


| placed the age of consent at ten and twelve 


would have found a place on the statute 
books if woman’s vote had been felt in 
legislation? Politicians want votes; and 
saloon-keepers, gamblers, and procurers 
are more potent with votes than the best 
of women without them.—Gen. Wm. F. 
Singleton. 

Value the ends of life more than its 
means; watch ever for the soul of good in 


false, and, besides the richer influences 


| that will flow out from your life on all to 
| whom you minister, you will do something 


to help the solution of that unsolvable 
problem of the human mind and heart, the 
reconciliation of hearty tolerance with 
strong, positive belief.— Phillips Brooks. 


Of all the semblances of argument that 
can be brought against the right of woman 
to the suffrage, there is nothing idler than 
to object on the ground that suffrage and 
bearing arms should go together. 
of war, it is not man alone who bears 
arms. The arms of the women of our 
country stretch out everywhere to aid and 
comfort and bless our suffering armies, 
and hundreds of returned soldiers owe 
their restoration to health and life to the 
ministering labors and devotedness of 
some woman. Such men will not use the 
argument that woman should not have the 
suffrage. because she cannot bear arms.— 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Woman has been excluded so entirely 
from the sphere of political power, and 
from even the knowledge of governmental 
matters, that she looks upon the wars and 
military establishments in which her own 
children are to shed their blood, much as 
our ancestors looked upon the progress of 
a pestilence, which they ascribed to the 
divine wrath, and considered entirely be- 
yond their own control. Peace will, per- 
haps, be insured when woman shall be 
educated up to the high responsibility of 
her position, and shall demand and receive 
her share in government. — Buchanan's 
** New Education.” 

+e 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
THe Voice. How to Train and Care for 

It. By E. B. Warman, A. M., with illus- 

trations by Marian Morgan Reynolds, 

Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1890. Price $2- 

The author is high authority. In part 
first he portrays the functions of the hu- 
man voice; its use and abuse. In part sec- 
ond he explains its anatomy, hygiene, and 
physiology; in part third, breathing and 
vocal exercises are considered, with dia- 
grams. This book is a valuable compila- 


tion of the results of years of experience. 
H. B. B. 


A GERMAN REAVER FOR BEGINNERS IN 
ScHOOL OR COLLEGE, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Edward 8S. Joynes, 
M. A. Boston: D.C. Heath &Co. 1890. 
These selections are intended for the 


first year of German study as an introduc- 
tion to the reading of the language. The 


arrangement is progressive, in distinct | 





In time ' 


parts, each of which may be taken up sepa- 
rately. ‘This work will help to smooth the 
student's advance in the German language 
and literature. H. B. B. 


AUNT NABBY. 
and Notions. Boston: J.C. Cupples & 
Co. 1890. Price $1. 


This is an amusing description of Bos- 
ton society doings, in a series of thirty 
letters by a queer old lady from the rural 
districts who afterwards visits Richfield 
Springs and Saratoga, drops into an edi- 
tor’s office, and discourses on mind-cure, 
divorcements, etc. There is much drollery 
and humor, which is always kindly and 
amiable. H. B. B. 


THE STORY OF THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole and Lieut. J. D. 
Jerrold Kelly, U. 8. Navy. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1890. Price $1.50. 


Volume 27 of the beautiful series enti- 
tled ‘Stories of the Nations,” is one of 
singular interest. It tells the strange story 
of the Barbary Corsairs. We can easily 
understand how the persecuted and exiled 
Spanish Moors felt it a religious and pa- 
triotic duty to raid their enemies from 
their African fastnesses, but that civilized 
Europe should, for three centuries, have 


allowed four nests of pirates, Algiers, | 


Tunis, ‘Tripoli, and Morocco, to levy black- 
mail upon its commerce is almost incredi- 
ble. ‘To the United States belongs the 
honor of first making a spirited and suc- 
cessful resistance. Great Britain followed 
our example. But neither nation took ad- 
vantage of its opportunity to rid the world 
of the pest. The coup de grace was given 
by France, which has successfully con- 
quered and subjugated Algiers, ‘Tripoli, 
and Tunis. If her operations result in 
bringing the Southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean within the pale of civilization, 
the victory will be worth its cost. 
H B.B. 

THE GARDEN, as considered in literature 

by certain polite writers. With a criti- 

cal essay by Walter Howe. New York 

and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Price, $1. 

Pliny the Elder describes his garden, 
with an apology for writing on so humble 
a subject. 


slopes of the Apennines. But baths ard 
buildings, fountains and hippodromes, sun- 


ny alcoves and shady groves, ull seem arti- | 


ficial. In Lord Bacon and Sir William 
Temple and Addison and Whately and 
Lady Wortley Montague, we find a keener 
relish for natural beauty. Goldsmith, 
Horace Walpole and Evelyn bring down 
the subject to modern times. This con- 
course of writers, refined and graceful in 
expression, make the garden seem the 
ideal union of nature and art, and we re- 
call the fact that the cradle of our race 
was the garden of Eden. H. B. B. 


ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES. By Lorenzo Burge. Bos- 
ton: Leeand Shepard. 1890. Price, $1. 


The studious and learned author in this 
book endeavors to recite when, where, 
under what circumstances, for what pur- 
pose and by whom the Hebrew Scriptures 
were written. These facts he obtains 
from the writings of that eminent Persian 
nobleman and historian Nehemiah, who 


was appointed governor of Palestine 445 | 


years before Christ. To a critical review 
of each book, he adds an appendix con- 
taining prophecy sustained in the histories 
of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon. In con- 
clusion he disclaims the radical and con- 
flicting views which idolize or reject the 
Bible. The reasonings of the writer are 
often ingenious and always instructive. 

H. B. B. 


THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. By W.D. | 
Howells. Riverside Series, No. 16. | 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- | 
flin & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

This is a graphic picture of New Eng- 
land character amid Old World scenes and 
social usages. It brings within easy reach 
of every reader a charming story, one of | 


Mr. Howells’ best novels. H. B. B. 
PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. By Bates 
Torrey. New York. Fowler, Wells & 


Co. Price, $1. 
This manual of instructions enables the 
learner to acquire the art of type-writing 
by the ‘‘all finger’? method, which leads 
to operation by touch. An expert him- 
self, the author gives the reader the benefit 
oftwenty years’ practice. Expedientsand 
suggestions and a chapter on fac-simile | 

forms add value. H. B. B. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 


| death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 


sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rrre to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 | 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical | 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for | 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, | 
&c. Address ELecrric Acency, P.O. Box 178, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. | 





Her Rambles, Adventures, | 
| Browning's poetr 
| glorious Easter triumph-song. 


EGGS: FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THEM. Com- 


Pliny the Younger describes | 
| his villa Laurentina, seventeen miles from 
| Rome, and his villa in ‘Tuscany on the 








‘SOME EASTER BOOKS. | 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY 
and Uther Poems. by ROBERT BROWNING. Edit- 
ed by Heloise E. Hersey. lémo, white, gilt edges, $1. 


One can hardly find a pleasapter path to the heart of 
then an Easter reading of his 


plied by Anna Barrows. 16mo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25, 


A quaint summary of all that is known or believed 
or fancied about the egg; especially interesting for the 
Lenten and Easter seasun. 


SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By ELLA M. BAKER. | 


12mo, $1.25. New Edition. 


A story for girls, pure, sweet and full of encourage- 
ment, and calculated to exert a wide influence. 


| ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 2c. 


AN EASTER ROSE. By SARAH P. KELLOGG. Be. 


SUNSHINE. A Prize Poem by KATHARINE LEE | 


BATES. 3 cents. 


EASTER LILIES. Compiled by Mrs. E. R. Farr. | 


CHILD, % cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HER MOTHER'S BIBLE. By “Pansy.” Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“Mother’s Bible will be worth a fortune to my 
children,” Mrs. Selmser said. So it was, and almost 
literally. But, probably, the best things it did were 
just those auy other Bible would have done—in driving 
away temptation, inspiring heart-bravery and a for- 
giving spirit. 


A LITTLE SERVANT. By GRACE LIVINGSTON, 
author of “A Chautauqua Idyl.” Cloth, 40 cents, 
The little girl whose simple story is here told was 


called “God's little servant” by her grandpa, because of 
the faithful work ehe did for her Master, in her own 





innocent way. 

itles for good in child-life, tenderly and sweetly told, 

THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


: | 
“The efforts and experiences of the Raeburn Girls 


are as interesting as a story as they are valuable as an 
example.”—Vortland Transcript. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
©. SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

The awakened interest in the “Nation's wards” is 


| here shown in its most earnest and practical workings. 
| The book is worthy to stand beside “Ramona.” 


AIDS TO ENDEAVOR, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; | 


gilt edges, $1.00, 
Third edition called for within two months of first 
issse. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. 
Special edition of third volume, March, in half 
white, $1.00; now ready. 





The current number of WIDE AWAKE contains 


| the opening chapters of “Bony and Ban,” a new seria! 


story by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and a number of 
pleasant surprises. Look out for them. Our other 
magazines BABYLAND, PANSY and OUR 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN are as bright as | 


ever; yes, brighter than ever, for Progress is our 
watchword, Copies of bound volumes for 1889 are still 


in stock. BABYLAND, 75 cts. PANSY, $1.25; OUR | 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1.25; WIDE AWAKE, 2 
vols., $150 each. Those who desire to secure them 
should send early orders. 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass., 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2D?TORe. | 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. | 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishon 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 





THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. | 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, | 


It is a magazine devoted | 
to heatbful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- | 
¢ral interest to both sexes 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence, and 
to all of the artistic phases 
of refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide | 
to artistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enj»y their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and | 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
eal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women. 


The Boston Traveller says: | 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
an can afford to be without 
It discusses all matters of 

* health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan‘ards,” 

Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c. 


THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- | 
page illustrated paper, only 20 ceats per year. Single | 
copies 5 cents. 

THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., | 

363 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 





| far better, a just one. 


It is a dainty conception of the possibil- | 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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WINCHESTER.—A public meeting of the League 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, March 25. Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis will be the speaker. 

Ho.uiston.—Mrs. Sewall Curtis will lecture 
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March 26. 

Sovtn Boston.—The next public meeting of 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FUND. 


The South Dakota Campaign committee 
of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association ask that all contributions for 
their work shall be sent to Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford, Treasurer, Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
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AN ANACHRONISM. 

A recent gathering of advocates of wom- 
an suffrage in Washington is referred to by 
the Atlanta Constitution, in large headlines, 
as follows: ‘‘The sorry sisters who feel out 
of place because they are not men will 
cluck in meeting to-day.” 

In one of Henry Kingsley’s novels, an 
aged and blasé nobleman, who prides him- 
self upon having no moral principles, but 
who likes to be in the fashion, reads a se- 
vere lecture to some university students 
who have been expelled for a drunken riot, 
telling them that a frolic of that sort is 
out of date. ‘In his day,” he allowed, 
“drinking was entirely de rigueur ; and, in- 
deed, nothing could be more proper and 
correct than the whole thing they had just 
described to him, if it had happened fifty 
years ago. But now a drunken row was 
an anachronism.”’ 

Forty years ago, the way in which the 
Atlanta Constitution describes this con- 
vention would have been thought perfect- 
ly correct; but at present the style has 
rather gone out of fashion. To-day, among 
papers of the better class, woman suffrage 
still is often opposed, but its advocates are 
no longer spoken of as “‘sorry sisters,” or 
their utterances compared to the clucking 
of hens. On the whole, this remarkable 
language on the part of the Constitution, 
even if no exceptions were to be taken to 
it in itself, must be objected to as some- 
thing of an anachronism. A. 8. B. 
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REV. HENRY BLANCHARD’S QUESTIONS. 


The president of the Maine W. S. A. 
writes as follows: 


It was with regret that I found it impos- 
sible to attend the recent convention of 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Washington. It was my 

reat desire to study the proceedings of 

convention; to measure the import- 
ance of the accomplished union; to dis- 
cover what good the national association 
could accomplish for the several State as- 
sociations. The reports do not give me 
all the information I desire. I send you, 
therefore, three questions. I make them 
public because I believe there is need of 
clearer views, and that you can give need- 
ed information. Let me ask you, then, 
first of all, this question: 

(1.) What special help to the State Asso- 
ciations can be given by the N. A. W.S. A? 

The great work to be done is to geta 
sufficient number of votes in our various 
legislatures in behalf of a law giving 
municipal suffrage to women. It is State 
work, therefore, which is all-important. 
Most of us who are workers in our State 
Associations are very busy people. Our 
country is so large that travel to Washing- 
ton takes time and costs much money. 
Unless some energizing influence comes 
from National to State organization, it 
will be of little avail for a few, or even 
many, to convene in national assemblage. 
Some definite good, clearly seen, must be 
the motive which will make some of us 
leave important work at home, undergo 
the fatigue of travel, and incur expenses. 
If there is such a definite and important 
good, please show it in your reply to my 
question. 

(2.) In the second place, I ask your 
Opinion concerning the organization of 
our State societies. In Maine we find it 
difficult to make local associations a part 
of the State Association. I will not take 
space to show the reasons. But my expe- 
rience as the president of the Maine Wom- 
an Suffrage Association for the last four 
years induces me to urge upon my co- 





| 





workers a plan of having all local societies 
altogether independent of the State organ- 
ization. At our annual meeting next fall, 
therefore, I shall try to secure a new organ- 


ization based on the proposition that the | 


best way for us, in Maine, at least, will be 
to have one State Society composed of all 
who, in any part of the State, wish to join, 


and to have local societies entirely in- | 


dependent organizations. Before doing 
so, | wish to confer with you. My own 
belief is that this plan is simpler and will 
be more effective than the usual way of 
having local societies purts of the State 
Association. 
large experience. 

(3.) My third question is this: 
not be better to have our usual May meet- 


ings in Boston held under the auspices of | 
A., and so | 


the National-American W. 58. 
do away with our New England society? 
I do not believe in having many organiza- 
tions when a few can do the work. It 


seems to me better to continue our Boston | 


meetings in anniversary week under the 
auspices of the national society, and to 
have some western meetings in Chicago or 
some other prominent place some time 
during the fall, also under the same au- 
spices. 

What say you—you who know the field 
so well, who are so earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing in your labors, who are abundantly 
able to show us the wise way? 

Senator George F. Hoar, in his letter 
expressing regret that he could not be 
present at the banquet given in honor of 
Miss Anthony, spoke of woman suffrage as 
‘that most righteous of all causes.” To 
advance it, we need in our organizations 
unification, simplicity, effectiveness. 

Ever yours for the ‘‘most righteous of 
all causes,” HENRY BLANCHARD. 

Portland, Me., March 17, 1890. 





The questions of Mr. Blanchard are per- 
tinent and timely. Certainly the chief 
work to be done in his State is to get a 
majority of votes in the Legislature for a 
municipal woman suffrage law. That 
seems to be the first practical step in most 
States. But the State work is not all. 
There are also bills pending in Congress, 
and a Sixteenth Amendment which, if 
submitted and ratified, would enfranchise 
the women of all the States. The State 
Associations should all co-operate in this 
national work. 

There are special advantages in conve- 
ning annually in Washington. The suf- 
frage workers of the entire country can 
then and there meet and become acquaint- 
ed with each other, compare views, and 
agree upon planso* action. There is won- 
derful encouragement in meeting women 
and men animgted by a common purpose, 
and an esprit de corps is developed otherwise 
unattainable. More delegates will come 
to Washington than to any other point; 
there is more to be seen there. They can 
attend the President’s reception, listen to 
the Congressional debates, and secure 
hearings before Congressional commit- 
tees. 

Moreover, Washington has special ad- 
vantages as a place to make our demand 
heard. Nowhere else is there such a 
sounding-board provided. The Associated 
Press carries reports into every State and 
Territory. Eminent and active politicians 
are there from every part of the Union. 

There are other special advantages in 
holding the annual convention sometimes 
in one part of the country and sometimes 
in another, and much may be said in favor 
of that method. Butas Washington is the 
place decided upon, it is best to fix our at- 
tention upon the advantages of the ar- 
rangement that has been adopted. Many 
of the advantages of the other method can 
be secured by holding a mid-year conven- 
tion somewhere in the West. That can- 
bot well be done this year, as the efforts of 
the Association will have to be concen- 
trated on South Dakota. But afterwards, 
I hope that what Mr. Blanchard wishes in 
this respect will form a regular part of 
the National-American plan of work for 
each year. 

While the suffrage question should 
always be kept alive in every State, the 


sessions of the Legislatures are usually bi- | 
ennial, and it is not everywhere possible | 


to achieve immediate legislative successes. 
To select the best field for special work, 
and to mass means and effort upon that, is 
eminently wise. 
Convention recognized South Dakota as 
the place for concerted action during the 
next eight months, and raised by subscrip- 
tion $3,000 in money and $1,000 in litera- 
ture for that purpose. It appointed a 
campaign committee to co-operate with 
the South Dakota E. 8. A. Now it would 


What say you? You have | 
I shall value your reply. | 
Will it | 


The late Washington | 


have been impossible by the separate ac- | 


tion of the State societies to raise so large 
a fund, or to render such efficient help. 
Let us suppose that by so doing we secure 
the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment in South Dakota. That will give an 
impetus to the cause everywhere, and will 
strengthen the hands of every State soci- 
ety from Maine to California. 

There are important questions of policy 
to be annually considered. The relation 
of this reform to other reforms, to political 
parties, to sectional issues, to race issues, 
to church organizations, to education, to 
legislation, State and national, on the 
relations of women as wives, mothers and 
widows—these are all questions of national 
interest, on which conference is needed 





| and comparison of views is eminently 
helpful. 
By coming together from all the States 


| come an object-lesson to Congress and the 
country. They represent a large effective 
force of representative women and men 


| movement. The legal and political equality 
of women is the great question of the age. 
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at Washington, the suffrage workers be- | 


engaged in a continental and world-wide | 


The denial of equal rights to one-half the | 


people is the great wrong which retards 


tion brings more clearly into view the 
paramount claims of the movement. 

(2) Ithink it would be wellif every mem- 
| ber of a local association should become 
| thereby a member of the State Society, 
and through the State Society a member 


for instance, the annual membership fee 
of a local League should be fixed at thirty 


work, and ten cents for the National- 
American Society for national work,—this 
would promote all three spheres of effort. 
To facilitate this, the by-laws of the 
National-American have just been amend- 
ed so that the dues from the State Societies 
will hereafter be only ten cents per capita 
on their paying membership. 

Each State society, however, is free to 
regulate its own relation to the local asso- 
ciations as seems best, or to keep itself 
entirely distinct from them. Perhaps the 
plan that works best in one State might 
not prove to be the best for another, where 
conditions are different. 

(3) The May meetings and festival in Bos- 
ton are not National meetings. ‘The 
N. A. W.S. A. has expressed no wish to 
take charge of them, and probably would 
not care todo so. The annual gathering 
of wany different societies in Boston dur- 
ing anniversary week has been for years a 
sort of centre for New England, but not 
for the whole country. It furnishes a val- 
uable opportunity for agitation, and much 
the same argument may be made for hay- 
ing the New England suffrage societies 
convene in anniversary week at Boston as 
for having the suffrage societies of the 
country convene once a year at Washing- 
ton. In getting up these annual conven- 
tions, and in aiding the New England 
State societies, the New England W. 5S. A. 
has been very useful in the past, and is 
still useful in the present. 

The National-American W. 8S. A. will 
send out valuable documents to its mem- 
bers in the different States, and give sub- 
stantial aid to its auxiliaries when aid is 
especially needed. If Maine should be- 
come temporarily ‘‘the division under 
fire,’ the National-American would aid 
| Maine with soldiers and ammunition and 
the sinews of war, as it is now aiding 
Dakota. H. B. B. 
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REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





at the State House last Wednesday by the 
Massachusetts Suffrage Committee to the 
solitary remonstrant who presented him- 
self, Mr. Arthur C. Lord ; but persons kept 
coming in, and before the end, the Green 
Room was well filled. 

Mr. Lord courteously granted the privi- 
lege of opening the hearing to Mrs. S. 8. 
Fessenden, State Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
who was obliged to leaveearly. Mrs. Fes- 
senden made a number of good points. 
Among other things, she referred to the 
disparaging remarks made by Mr. Ropes 
at the previous hearing in regard to wom- 
en’s business capacity. Mrs. Fessenden 
said she thought that to keep house on a 
small salary, and to feed, clothe and shoe 
| six children, really took more business 
capacity than it did to earn the salary. 

The remonstrant, Mr. Arthur C. Lord, 
then spoke for more than an hour in oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage. As his argu- 
| ment will probably be reviewed elsewhere, 
no summary of it will be attempted here. 





vited to speak. As no one responded, the | 
rest of the time was given to the peti- | 
tioners. 

William I. Bowditch was the first speak- | 
er. He urged that suffrage was a right, | 
not a privilege; specified various points in | 
which the laws were not just to women; | 
gave an able historical review of the sub- 
ject ; and insisted, in closing, that suffrage 
was an inherent right. 

Mr. Blackwell then called upon Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who spoke briefly, but | 
with much eloquence and spirit. She said: 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the re- 
monstrants rather try to put us women 
who ask the —— into the position of 
eccentrics, of people who are alien to the | 
great interests and body of the State, peo- | 
ple who want something that is not rea- | 
sonable, want it because we are not rea- 
sonable, and do not stand upon apy large | 
and firm ground. I think, perhaps, law- 
yers, when they come to argue, are rather 
apt to try to put their opponents in that 





of the National-American W. 38. A. If, | 


A heavy snow storm somewhat dimin- | 
ished the attendance at the hearing given | 


| Any other persons present who wished | s ; - 
| to oppose woman suffrage were then in- | them with great bigotry, bitterness and | 


progress and civilization. Such a conven- | 





cents a year,—ten cents for its local work, | 
ten cents for the State Society for State | 
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| position; but surely it does not belong to Miss Mary F. Eastman said: 


the truth of an occasion like the present. 

We women who ask for suffrage do not 
come to it out of any ignorant fanaticism. | 
We do not come to it out of antecedents of | 
rage and disturbance of the common- 
wealth. We come to it, many of us, [ am 
happy to say, from careful study, from 
earnest and serious thought and observa- | 
tion; and I am proud and happy to say, 
in the companionship and from the com- 
panionship of some of the noblest men in | 
this and other communities, who have 
spent their lives, wealth and powers for 
just the things that we ask for. 

Men do not have suffrage because they 
are so wise, so good, so pure. They have 
it because they need it. They know they 
need it; and the state at which society 
has arrived admits of their having it. 
This whole matter seems to me the culmi- 
nation of a great and happy process of 
reconciliation which | see going on in the 
world around me. I believe in the com- 
patibility of all human interests, if they 
can be peaceably adjusted on the ground 
of calm reason. Now you will say man- 
kind must reach a high level before oppo- 
sitions can meet each other on this ground ; 
and if I did not hear (may I say) some 
such arguments as we have heard to-day, 
I should say that we had reached this 
ground, that we stood there; that we were 
on that high level of this woble and gener- 
ous and true compatibility of human in- 
terests. 

Our friend spoke of philosophy as if it 
were opposed to experience. But from 
Plato, the foremost of the Greeks, who 
demanded that the rights of women, their 
political, civil and social position, should, 
us far as their strength allowed, corre- 
spond entirely to those of men—from that 
time, all the way along to the present, to 
the day in which we have seen William 
Lloyd Garrison and Louisa Alcott, and so 
many of the foremost men and women, 
yes, and the modern Savonarola, Phillips 
Brooks, signing the petition with us, I say 
that philosophy is with us, and it is the 
great thing to have with us and for us; 
for true philosophy is confirmed by expe- 
rience. ‘There is no variance between 
them. 

What is it that has delighted Boston this 
last week? It has been that a company of 
beautiful, refined, and lovely young wom- 
en have personated and made living for us 
one of the beautiful things of the long 
time past, the noble and beautiful Anti- 
gone of Sophocles. Yes, these lovely per- 
sons have brought back like a dream the 
utterances of a noble soul, Antigone, who 
says, speaking of the laws, ‘‘What are these 
laws? Jove did not makethem. I follow 
the laws which antedate the laws of men.” 
Fashion applauded these sentiments, be- 
cause they were Greek, because they were 
far away. I say they are American, and I 
to-day stand by them. 

Ihave lately been in Washington Terri- 
tory, and I may say that within two years | 
I have been twice across the continent, 
stopping as I went, and becoming quite | 
well acquainted with the women in various | 
cities. I have not found there a few wild 
fanatics, repudiated by the rest of society, 
asking for suffrage. I have found the 
most solid, serious, studious women asking 
for it, and working for it in a very sensi- 
ble and a very substantial way. And in 
Washington Territory the testimony was 
universal to me that it was the liquor in- 
terest which took the suffrage away from 
the women, and as it was thought, and as 
I think, in a very unfair and improper 
manner; for the women who had had the 
vote before had no part in the vote which 
took suffrage from them, which is mani- | 
festly unfair, and which, as far as I saw, | 
was felt by the women with great and | 
deep indignation and sorrow. | 

In Kansas, at a town where I had an op- 
portunity of speaking and of meeting vari- | 
ous people, among others I met the presi- 
dent of an institution of learning; and 
after my address two or three lady teach- 
ers were broughtup and introduced to me, 
and somebody said, ‘hese teachers, you 
know, may vote, but they do not.” I said 
to them, ‘‘My dear young friends, don’t 
you vote?” “Oh, no,” they said, ‘‘we 
don’t want to vote.” And I presently saw 
that the president of this institution was 
behind me. Sol turned to him and said, 
‘**Don’t you say these young ladies should 
vote?” He said, “Oh no! girls; don’t 
vote; get married.” Well, little as that 
was, a mere straw, it showed the drift of a 
great deal of influence that is brought to 
bear upon women, not only there but in 
other communities as well. 

Mrs. Howe referred to the recent Na- 
tional-American Suffrage Convention in 
Washington. She said, ‘*That convention 
called together from all parts of the coun- 
try women of really superior character 
and experience, representing their States | 
with the greatest propriety and the great- 
est force. It had an excellent effect.”’ 

Mr. Lord had severely condemned the 





| action of the majority of women voters in | 


Boston at the last two elections, charging | 


intolerance. Mrs. Howe said: ‘In the 
matter of the school election, we must | 
regard the main question at issue. It was | 
not mere intolerance that actuated the 
women, but a feeling that there was an 
attempt to falsify history, and that this | 
must not be permitted. It was a righteous 
feeling.” 

Mr. Lord had made a point of the num- 
ber of years that the petitioners had been 
coming up to the State House without 
success. Mrs. Howe said: 

‘We are reminded of the number of 
years that we have been here. I am glad 
and thankful for it. None of my time 


| has ever been better spent than the time | 


that has been given to coming here to 
plead for my sex.. Some of us have 
changed from youth toage since we began 
to come here, and the snows of winters 
have now gathered upon our heads. And | 
if the end of life should now be impend- | 
ing for any of us, we will pray that the 
Angel of Death may suspend his descent 
until the other angel, the Angel of Lib- 
erty, shall have brought to us these gifts 
for which we now ask the Legislature and | 
this committee.” 


| tions. 
| freely they may meet the public every- 


I confess to experiencing a feeling of 
relief, in view of my respect for myself, 
that our opponents neither materialized 
here to-day, nor over their own signa- 
tures as remonstrants presented any peti- 
I was better pleased that, however 


where else, in maintaining this permanent 
disparagement of their sex they choose to 
screen themselves behind their attorney. 

It was pitiful to hear women talked of 
as persons who did not work much outside 
of the home, and there, of course, are 
supported by others. It was pitiful to 
hear it said that women are thoroughly 
represented by their husbands, and almost 
in the same breath to be assured that if 
they had the ballot to express their differ- 
ences of opinion it would lead to domestic 
dissension, implying that they were not 
represented by their husbands after all. 

Miss Eastman told of a town-meeting at 
which an unprecedentedly bitter and per- 
sonal attack was made upon the venerable 
minister of the town. A gentleman who 
had not before favored woman suffrage 
said afterwards: ‘*‘] never wanted women 
in the town-house before, but I did want 
them then.” The minister said, “Oh, I 
am so glad there were no women there.” 
‘*You forget, sir,” said a by-stander, ‘that 
if there had been women there, that scene 
could not have taken place.” Miss East- 
man said she believed in woman suffrage 
in the first place as a right, and in the 
second place because she saw our tow 
government has gone wrong for want of a 
special element which she thought women 
would supply. She gave several telling 
illustrations. 


Excellent addresses were made by Mr: 
William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney and Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis. 


A letter was read from Rev. Philip 
Moxom, as follows: 


My engagements are such that I cannot 
attend the “hearing” at the State House 
to-morrow, though I should willingly do 
so were I at liberty. Allow me, in a 
word, to express my hearty sympathy 
with you. ‘There is no fundamental argu- 
ment in favor of giving to women the op- 
portunity to vote for school committees 
that is not also an argument for giving 
them complete municipal suffrage. By 
and by the majority will see that the 
municipality and the State need the con- 
science and judgment and insight of woman 
expressed through the ballot for the best 
interests of all the people. Woman suf- 
frage is in the line of Christian social evo- 
lution. It is surely coming, and it will 
bring blessings with it. The adoption of 
the Australian ballot has removed many 
of the objections which have been urged 
against woman’s going to the polls, espe- 
cially those objections which have had 
most weight with sensitive and delicate 
women. ‘This question of woman suffrage 
is not sO much a question of ‘*woman’s 
rights” as it is a question of society’s 
rights and society's weal. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP 8S. Moxom. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said in con- 
clusion: 

Gentlemen of the Committee: I think 
the time is up, and I should feel there was 
no justification in detaining you, except 
that we began a few minutes late. Possi- 
bly on that ground I may be allowed to 
speak a few words. 

I will speak only of a very few points 
which the remonstrant has made. 

First, in regard to the fact that tax- 
paying women once had the right to vote 
in New Jersey and it was taken away 
from them. Tax-paying women and tax- 
paying negroes both had the right to vote 
during those thirty years. ‘The rights 
were taken away by the same enactment. 
If the taking away of this right from 
women is an argument against allowing 
them to vote, it ought to be an equally 
strong argument against allowing the 
negroes to vote. Yet I observe it is never 
brought up as such. 

Then the point has been raised that dur- 
ing the first two years women were allowed 
to vote in Kansas the vote of the second 
year was lighter than that of the first. For 
the best of reasons. Kansas cities elect 
their mayor and most of their munic- 
ipal officers only every other year. On 
an off year there is naturally less inter- 
est and the vote is always light. We have 
the testimony of the governor and the Su- 
preme Court judges of Kansas that the 
vote of women has steadily increased. 
When you get a full election you get a full 
vote. When you have only an unimport- 
ant election you have a small vote. 

A single other point is in regard to col- 
lege students. When I was myself a col- 
lege student there was but one girl in the 
class who was not in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and she has since been converted. 
The lady whose letter has been read here 
is a woman of great intelligence, but in- 
tensely opposed to woman suffrage, and 
was connected as a teacher with the 
most conservative of all the colleges for 
women. So that I think her personal 
feelings may toa great extent give color 
to her view of thecase. But it is a settled 
fact that Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, for 
years the president of Wellesley, regularly 
signs the woman suffrage petition. Last 
year the present president of Wellesley, a 
majority of the faculty, and about seventy 


| students, sent a petition for municipal 
| woman suffrage. 
| would have been impossible. 


Ten years ago that 
So we are 
justified in claiming that during ten years 
the suffrage sentiment has not decreased 
among college women. 


+ 
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The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York has volunteered its ser- 
vices to the city authorities to assist in 
keeping the .streets clean. The Boston 
Herald says: “This ought to settle the 
question of efficient street-sweeping. A 
woman with a broom isa holy terror to 


' all unrighteousness and uncleanliness.” 
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THE COUNTRY STORE. 


To the number of the friends who will 


ents s be | 
contribute goods to the Country Store to be | Working: Women’s Association, and the 


held for the benefit of the Mass. W. S. A., 
must be added the Wuman’s Club of Marl- 
poro, which has sent for fifty tags, and the 
conservative old city of Salem. News 
comes this morning that the Warren 
League will also help. 


| 


cieties, the Bible and Fruit Mission, the | 


Women’s Prison Association, the Episco- | 
pal Church Organization of Women, the 


| Society of Friends,—called upon the police 


| made an excellent address. 


For Wednesday evening’s entertainment | 


Howard’s Ideal Brass Band is promised. 


The performers, three men and seven : 


women, dress in uniform. The effect is 
very pleasing, and the music has proved a 
great attraction. 

For another evening the Dorchester 
League has planned a very choice enter- 
tainment, which will be announced next 
week. 


It has been suggested that later in the | 


week there be a minuet danced by chil- 
dren, and a spelling match with valuable 
books as prizes. 

The National Subscription Agency, the 
manager of which, Miss Ellen Hatch, is a 
warm suffragist, has agreed to have a 
counter, and the daily papers will be on 
sale there, as well as those magazines and 
books which the generosity of publishers 
and friends may supply. This will form 
an attractive corner. It is hoped that suf- 
fragists will remember to buy their papers 
here, and to patronize Miss Hatch after- 
wards for her kindness to us. 

Every worker for the Country Store is 
reminded that there are groceries needed 
for both the café and the grocery counter. 

Let each friend of suffrage invite his or 
her grocer or provision dealer to make a 
contribution to the store. If each would 
give something, even if not more thana 
pound of sugar, it would be a help, and 
the committee will agree to sell all gro- 
ceries given. 

CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
For Country Store Committee. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The Cambridge League and its friends 
met last Tuesday evening with Mrs. J. F. 
Carret. There was a good audience to 
listen to a paper by Miss Edith Fuller, on 
“The Education of Women in the Middle 
Ages,” which showed great patience in re- 
search, and access to unusual sources of 
information, and was greatly enjoyed by 
those present. 


Roxspury.—The regular meeting was 
held Saturday, March 15, at Mrs. Currier’s. 
Owing to the storm, the attendance was 
not as large as usual. There was an in- 
formal discussion of the present system of 
city government in Boston, Miss Pea- 
body, Mrs. Heinzen, Mrs. Currier, and 
others joining in the discussion. Jt was 
the general opinion that it would be better 
to put the management of each or all of 
the departments into the hands of one 
man and make him responsible. All pres- 
ent regretted that some of the petitions to 
the Legislature this year have asked for 
suffrage for women on terms differing 
from those on which it is granted to men. 
The League committee on the Country 
Store reported good progress, and a pros- 
pect of success in their department. 

H. A. BURR. 


East LEXINGTON. — Sunday evening, 
March 16, in the Follen Church, Mrs. Sew- 
all Curtis spoke on *‘The Bible View of 
Woman’s Cause.’’ The audience were in- 
terested and attentive. 





+ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, MARCH 18, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Preparations are now going on all over 
the United States to take the census of 
1890. It should not be forgotten that 
women are eligible to all the positions in 
this branch of the civil service. In 1880 L 
went with some friends to see Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, the head of the Census Bureau, 
in Washington, and he gave it as his opin- 
ion that women might be employed as 
enumerators. As a result of this conces- 
sion, many women found occupation that 
year in various departments of the census 
work, thus securing an honorable and re- 
munerative source of income. 

There is an obvious propriety in sending 
women into many districts. The census- 
taker always makes his rounds during the 
day, and at those hours when women alone 
are at their homes. The dwelling portions 
of our large cities should therefore be vis- 
ited by women rather than by men. Many 
of the housekeeping sex will, doubtless, 
recall annoying and even embarrassing 
occasions when some stalwart enumerator 
has invaded their apartments, finding them 
perhaps in working-time dishabille, and at 
once proceeded to ask a series of questions, 
ending with the impertinent one, ‘‘How 
old are you?” ‘The visit would have been 
more welcome had it been made by one of 
their own sex. 

Last week a delegation of ladies, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Barney, of the National 
Woman’s Temperance Organization; Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. G. D. Beidinger, 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Mrs. Wedermeyer, and represen- 
tatives of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Press Association, 
the Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion, the Assuciated Working Girls’ So- 








commissioners to urge the setting apart 
of certain police stations for the detention 
of women under arrest and the appoint- | 
ment of police matrons. Mrs. Lowell 
She carefully | 
pointed out the practical changes that | 
might be made, showing which station- | 
houses could best be used for women, and | 
closed a series of most valuable sug- | 
gestions by saying these changes could be | 
made at once; would require the expendi- | 
ture of no money; would make the work 
of all the police officers much simpler; | 
would prevent the scandal and indecency | 
of shutting up the most degraded men and | 
women within earshot, and frequently | 
within plain sight of each other, besides 
removing the horribly contaminating in- | 
fluence of these unhappy women from | 
the station-houses, where comparatively | 
innocent menand boys are now frequently | 
exposed to it. When this change is made, | 
and the women are collected in six or 
eight station-houses throughout the city, 
it is to be hoped that they will be placed 
under the charge of women exclusively ; 
but the first reform does not depend upon 
the second, and we beg that this one may 
be adopted without delay. 

The commissioners heard the ladies with 
interest, and President McLean promised 
that they would give the subject ‘‘due con- 
sideration.” 

How much this will amount to it is dif- 
ficult to guess, but when there is so much 
agitation of the subject by so many differ- 
ent classes of persons, it would seem as if 
some result should be obtained. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


EMMA PUTNAM KELLEY. 

When an inspiring voice is hushed and a 
noble presence withdrawn from our earth- 
ly vision, it is just and profitable that we 
carefully consider the incidents of the life 
which has been made immortal. Emma 
Putnam was born in Newark, N. J., Sept. 
3, 1852. Ata very early age she removed 
with her parents to Woburn, Mass. It is 
not difficult for us who knew her in iater 
life to imagine the beautiful child, with 
dark, earnest eyes and a crown of golden 
hair, developing into the studious, high- 
minded girl, full of purpose and action, 
yet ever unselfish, and thoughtful of those 
around her. Her mental powers were of 
a high order, and her course in the Woburn 
schools was marked with success. She 
graduated from the high school in 1870, 
three months before her eighteenth birth- 
day. When quite young she showed re- 
markable talent for music, and early in 
her teens completed a course in that art 
under a competent instructor. She also, 
at a later period, made a study of elocu- 
tion, in which she was specially interested.. 
Mrs. Kelley had rare poetical gifts. Poems 
were written by ber for different occasions. 
She was married, July 26, 1883, to Dr. 
Seth W. Kelley, a prominent physician of 
Woburn. One child, a daughter, and as a 
little woman so dear to that woman-loving 
heart, was born to Mrs. Kelley, and still 
lives to perpetuate the existence of her 
noble mother. The life-work of Emma 
Putnam Kelley was a work for humanity 
and especially for women. It ischaracter- 
istic of her noble nature that while her 
rare talents for music, for literature, and 
for social success might have opened to 
her paths envied by the ambitious, she 
still put all these aside and devoted her- 
self to humanity. All her gifts were laid 
on that most sacred altar. Her sympa- 
thies were deeply interested in the people 
and institutions of the city in which she 
dwelt. She whois now a citizen of heaven 
was, in the truest sense, a citizen of Wo- 
burn. In her last conversation with the 
present writer, she said: ‘I have always 
found many people to help in Woburn, and 
did not need to go farther away.” She 
was constantly doing successful public 
work. In 1879-80, under the auspices of 
the High School Graduates’ Association, 
she arranged a course of lectures on Eng- 
lish literature, one of which she herself 
delivered. In the spring of 1883, she called, 
at her house, a meeting of all women inter- 
ested in the intellectual and social advance- 
ment of women. The result was the Wo- 
burn Woman’s Club. This organization 
has now 149 members. It has always ex- 
erted a vitalizing power for good upon the 
community, and ranks with the best wom- 
an’s clubs in the State. Mrs. Kelley was 
its first president. In the fall of 1886, she 
was active in an important charitable 
movement among the women of Woburn, 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Woburn Home for Aged Women. Mrs. 
Kelley was the first vice-president of the 
board. At the dedication of the new Home 
at North Woburn last fall, she read a beau- 
tiful original poem with that peculiar dig- 





nity, grace, and sweetness which we must 
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sadly miss from our public gatherings in 


days tocome. At the time of her death, 
she was planning to establish a gymnasium 
for women, and also to begin classes in 
domestic science. Yet, while Mrs. Kelley 
was active in all movements to help her 
sister women, she regarded these as only 
steps leading up toa throne. Far beyond 
and above them she saw the heavenly vis- 
ion of woman’s complete enfranchisement. 
Many were the plans she formed to inter- 
est women in this reform. She was one 
of the first women in Woburn to vote for 
school committee. When the schools 
sorely needed the help of women, she was 
the one to call them together and direct 
them in their new duties. As a result, 
three hundred women—a number then un- 
precedented in this State— voted, and 
achieved a lasting victory for the right. 
The story of the action of these women of 
Woburn has been widely published and 
has proved an inspiration to women in 
many towns and cities. In February, 1887, 
in response to a call from Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, she helped to organize the Woburn 
Equal Suffrage League. She was chosen 
president and continued to hold that office 
until her death. Her ability as a presiding 
officer was marked. She was active in se- 
curing substantial aid for the recent Wom- 
an Suffrage Bazaars. As soon as the plan 
of the Country Store was published, she 
sought to interest the members of the 
League in its success. For several years 
she supplied a weekly ‘‘Woman’s Column” 
tothe Woburn Journal. At the first His- 
torical Pageant in the Hollis Street The- 
atre, Mrs. Kelley arranged one of the most 
interesting tableaux, ‘*The Women’s Anti- 
Slavery Society Broken up by the Mayor 
of Boston.” In this tableau, Mrs. Kelley 
personated Maria Weston Chapman. That 
beautiful creation of genius will never be 
forgotten. Mrs. Kelley’s last public speech 
was given for the cause of woman at the 
social assembly of the Woman’s Club. 
When Walter Scott lay dangerously sick 
in London, Allan Cunningham said that he 
saw a group of workmen standing at the 
corner of the street and one of them said 
to him, ‘**Do you know if this is the street 
where he is lying?” As if there was but 
one house of mourning, but one couch of 
death in vast London! Some occurrences 
of this kind might have happened in Wo- 
burn when it was known that the friend 
of the friendless lay dying. All faces 
were saddened, all footsteps hushed, as 
they passed that home where the humblest 
had been welcomed and cheered in the 
past. Earthly love surrounded her, but 
divine love waited for her, and in the hush 
of the morning of March 14, this dearly 
loved woman passed into everlasting 
peace. At her funeral, on Monday, gath- 
ered men and women of all classes, creeds, 
and conditions. Three clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations came to pay tribute 
to the friend of God’s work for humanity. 
As the musical tones of women’s voices 
rose softly on the air, all heads were bowed 
and all hearts were filled with the sym- 
pathy of grief. The thought came to all 
that was expressed by one, ‘‘We shall not 
have that voice to speak for us again.” 
With her friends around her, and their 
tributes of flowers shedding fragrance over 
her quiet head, she was gently laid ‘‘in 
that upper chamber, whose name is Peace,” 
whence, by-and-by, like Bunyan’s pilgrim 
of old, she shall arise and sing. We have 
not spoken of Mrs. Kelley in her most sa 
cred and personal relations. Home is a 
holy spot, not to be invaded in the time of 
bereavement, but we should fail in doing 
justice to her symmetrical character, if 
we did not record that this active worker 
for humanity was also an ideal wife, moth- 
er, and daughter. Many of her fine per- 
sonal traits came to her through inherit- 
ance, and the fullest sympathy existed be- 
tween her and her nearest, dearest com- 
panions in the home life. Mrs. Kelley pos- 
sessed rare personal beauty. ‘Time will 
never draw a veil over that face to hide it 
from our inner vision, for its beauty was 
of the soul, and that beauty is immortal. 
In the last conversation which I held with 
Mrs. Kelley regarding woman’s enfran- 
chisement, she said: ‘In these days no 
woman can be a well-rounded woman, in- 
tellectually and morally, who does not be- 
lieve in this reform.” In the intervals ofa 
busy life, I have for years sought this wise 
woman for counsel, sympathy, and in- 
spiration. Those words lingered with me 
long after we had parted with a hearty 
hand-clasp, which neither dreamed was to 
be the last. I record them now that once 
more our WOMAN'S JOURNAL may be “‘the 
medium through which the great souls of 
the past shall appear again.” The last 
tribute we can render to this unselfish, 
sympathizing, devoted friend of woman is 
to gather new lessons of zeal, faith, and 
hope from her crowned life. Beloved 
friend, true leader, fare thee well! Let 
not our unfaithfulness wrong thee, nor our 
coldness chill the warmth and glow of thy 
inspiration. Fare thee well! but only for 
a little while; the hour grows late, and we 
hasten to attain the heights thou hast 
gained. M. E. 8. O. 


| America. 





LEONARD JOHNSON. 
PEACHAM, VT., MARCH 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I am called here by the passing away of 
one more of the generation that took part 
in the cause of liberty for the slave in 
Leonard Johnson died at the 
age of ninety-three. His part was a mod- 
est one, but he was true when it cost 
something to be true to the cause. 


road over which fugitives passed to Cana- 
da. The lecturers were rested, refreshed 
and welcomed without money and without 
price. Sallie Holley, Parker Pillsbury, 
the Hutchinsons as they went singing for 
liberty, have all been here. George 
Thompson, on the occasion of his last visit 
to America, spent several days at Mr. 
Johnson's house, and delighted everybody 
with a public address. William Lloyd 
Garrison was also here, accompanied by 
Oliver Johnson, charming every one with 
his presence. 

Leonard Johnson was a farmer, one of 
the best, and proud of his work. Of wom- 
an suffrage he used to say, in farmers’ 
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In Syracuse, N. Y., the women are pro- 
prietors of a pleasant, commodious and 
central home in the Women's Educationa] 
and Industrial Union, in the parlors of 
which each Monday evening the members 
and friends assemble and are entertained 
in a musical, dramatic or literary way. 


A “suffrage tea party,” in honor of Miss 


| Cora Scott Pond, was given last week by 


parlance, that he ‘‘would like to see the | 


bars let down.” The burden of years was 
upon him, yet almost to the last he found 
much to enjoy. He passed peacefully 
away, beloved and respected, in the place 
where his eyes first saw the light. 
Mary H. SEMPLE. 
+o+ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, the poet, is 
recovering. 

The strikingly successful production of 
‘*Antigone” by the Saturday Morning Club 
of this city is a new illustration of wom- 
en’s ability. 

The president of Vassar College has 
plans for the erection of a new library 
hall, houses for the professors, and an an- 
nex for the students. 

The fair just held in Horticultural Hall 
by the Independent Women Voters of 
Boston has been very successful, finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

A bill raising the age of protection for 
girls from fourteen years to sixteen has 
passed both houses of the South Dakota 
Legislature by large majorities. 

The school council of the common 
schools of Christiania, Norway, elected by 
the teachers themselves, consists of fifteen 
male and forty-five female teachers. 


The Home Guard is a neat little monthly 
just started at Parkersburg, W. Va. It is 
edited by Mrs. Jane A. Johnson, and is 
the official organ of the West Virginia 
w.c. T. U. 

We hear good accounts of the addresses 
of Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis trom the 
Leagues of the State. The ability and 
activity of this young speaker give prom- 
ise of a wider sphere of usefulness in the 
future. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has been lectur- 
ing to great audiences in New York on 
woman suffrage and temperance. At 
Lansingburgh, after her address, a contri- 
bution of $240 was made for the campaign 
in South Dakota. 

Sorosis had its annual session last Tues- 
day at Delmonico’s. Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards and Mrs. Lucy Stone were among 
the invited guests. It was a pleasant 
occasion, with fine music and eloquent 
and witty speeches by guests and mem- 
bers. 

The training school for children’s nurses 
which has been established by Mrs. R. W. 
Chapin, of New York City, has already 
had 1,100 young women applicants. Only 
twenty pupils can be takenat once. There 
is a movement to establish a similar 
school in Buffalo. 

Single tickets for any of the three lec- 
tures of Dr. Amelia B. Edwards in this city 
can now be had at the Box Office in Music 
Hall. This will be the last opportunity to 
hear Miss Edwards’ delightful lectures 
before she sails for England; and as the 
course is given under the auspices of the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
it should have a double interest to women. 

The thirty-eighth annual commence- 
ment of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania took place on Thursday 
afternoon, the 13th inst., at the Academy 
of Music, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence. Forty graduates received the de- 
gree of M. D. Of these, one was from 
England and one from Syria. This year’s 
class is the largest ever graduated from 
the college. 

Rey. Dr. Charles F. Thwing was 
lately elected chancellor of the Kansas 
State University. Dr. Thwing was pastor 
of a Congregational church at Cambridge, 
Mass., for seven years, until he accepted a 
call to the pastorship of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church at Minneapolis, 
Minn., four years ago. Dr. Thwing is a 
fearless advocate of woman suffrage, and 
is the author, jointly with his wife, of an 
admirable book on ‘The Family.” He has 
declined the chancellorship. 








| th 
His house was one of the stations on the | the Equal Suffrage Association of Engle- 


wood, Ill., at the home of the president, 
Dr. Alice B. Stockham. ‘The spacious 
parlors were handsomely decorated with 
hot-house plants and flowers. During the 
evening a literary and musical programme 
was presented, preceded by brief addresses 
by President Stockham and Miss Pond. 
A very pleasant evening was enjoyed. 

At the last regular meeting of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Pennsylvania Wom. 
an Suffrage Association, the resignation of 
Miss Julia Foster as treasurer was accepted, 
and Miss Beulah Mater was elected to fill the 
vacancy. The other officers of the society 
are: President, Mrs. Rachel Foster-Avery ; 
Vice-president, Mrs. L. L. Blankenberg; 
Secretary, Mrs. M. C. Kenderdine. The 
subject for discussion at the next meeting 
is ‘*Will Women be Profited by a Busi- 
ness Education?” 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw recently lectured at 
Lincoln, Kan. The Lincoln Beacon says: 
“In spite of lowering and threatening 
weather, the M. E. Church, the largest in 
the city, was well filled in the afternoon, 
by an audience about two-thirds of whom 
were women, and several of whom drove 
twenty miles to be present. In the even- 
ing the audience was fully one-half men, 
and the house was packed, many standing 
the entire evening. Miss Shaw neither 
exhausted her subject nor the interest of 
her hearers. The universal verdict is, ‘It 
was a grand speech.’ Although the sub- 
ject was a solemn one, Miss Shaw's happy 
faculty of injecting witty things into the 
driest and most solemn of subjects often 
surprised and ‘brought down the house.’ ”’ 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last week, it was decided 
to send clothing to the sufferers of South 
Dakota. Gifts of clothes will be received 
by Mrs. E. J. Varney, 1,209 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Mrs. Chambers was made chair- 
man of the committee on the appointment 
of an additional matron at the jail and of 
women physicians in the alms-house hos- 
pital. Mrs. D. E. Shea was made chair- 
man.of the committee on the progress of 
study. The bill for the relief of Anna 
Ella Carroll received favorable considera- 
tion, and it was decided to make a re- 
newed effort to secure its passage by Con- 
gress. The Association will meet again 
on April 10. 

As usual, L. Prang & Co. have brought 
out a beautiful variety of Easter cards and 
booklets. All are from designs by Ameri- 
can artists, with texts by American 
authors. Flowers and spring blossoms as 
well as little children are favorite subjects 
for the cards and novelties, most of the 
latter being with hand-decorated mounts 
and in other dainty make-ups. In Easter 
art-prints on satin,a great variety is offered. 
Most of them are hand-decorated and 
hand-painted, such as pads, book marks, 
sachets, perfume bags, handkerchief- 
boxes, portfolio or magazine covers, cush- 
ions, chair and easel scarfs, jewel-cases, 
and other shapes. Of small Easter book- 
lets there is a very large assortment, rang- 
ing from six cents to forty cents in price. 
One large Easter card is particularly tak- 
ing. It shows eight pansies representing 
Bluebeard’s wives. There are tears, great 
and small, dropping from the petals. The 
artist is Miss M. W. Bousell. 








‘THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference, 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near lith 
Street). Telephone 1. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music, are in our 
thousands of books and millions of sheet music 
pieces. 


porucaR 6ottection Boards, 20) 





ew, bright and easy. . 
\ é Bds., $2, Clath, $2.50). By 
mean AEB yn 58: lin ne ond 
composers. 





A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


mM N’ = ($2.50). ByWm. Mason 
FORT elAN S$ and Ww: 8. B. Mathews. 
3 adm le system of scales, arpeggios and all 
other needed technical exercises, wi direc- 
tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used. 
Our thoroughly good, genial and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do You 


use them? 

ry Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); 
MA L Book 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) ; 
Book 3, Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L.O, 
Emerson, is his last and best book, and a@ rare good 
book for schools. 
MOTION (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman, 

SONGS isu delight to teachers and children. 
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A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


Into the night the Master goes, 

After the psalm, to meet his foes; 

They at his side wiil fy like sheep; 

Hate has the world,—yet they can sleep. 
But the small stars bend low to him, 

Trees of the wood are friends to him, 

Earth softly breathes to the face on her sod, 
“Wider than night is the greatness of God.” 


Into the night a workman goes, 

Toil against Trade; but what are blows? 
Man’s naked hands strike pulseless steel— 
Joust of bare flesh with whirling wheel. 
Gazes the world with sheathed sword ; 

Gazes the church, but has no word; 

Then like a friend stirs a whisper abroad, 
“Wider than night is the greatness of God.” 








Into the night a woman goes, 

Aching from struggle, blind with woes, 

Misunderstood in her desires, 

Dying for years from hidden fires ; 

Justice, brute world, is all I woo; 

Look, weary face, there’s dawn for you. 

Croons not a voice from the peak thou hast 

trod, 

“Wider than night is the greatness of God”? 

—The Dawn. 





—*eo+* 
SOMETIMES IN QUIET REVERY. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 





Sometimes in quiet revery 
When day is growing dim, 

rhe heart is singing silently 
A sweet unwritten hymn. 


The strains are not to measure wrought, 
By cunning of the mind, 

But seem like hymning angels brought 
From Heaven, and left behind. 


The misty hills of bygone grief, 
Once dark to look upon, 

Stand out like blessings in relief 
Against the setting sun. 


The rain may fall, the wind may blow; 
The soul unhindered sings, 

While, like the bird neath sheltering bough, 
She sits with folded wings— 


A brief and pleasant resting space, 
A glance at Beulah land, 
Betore she girds herself apace 
For work that waits the hand. 
Then, giving thanks to Him who poured 
Refreshments in her cup, 
She hears the calling of her Lord, 
And takes her labor up. 


+ oe 
THE OLD MOON AND THE NEW. 


BY MOSES TEGGART. 





I wandered by a winding stream; 
The day had been surpassing fair, 

And evening, like a lovely dream, 
Was melting into amber air. 


The daylight died in daffodil, 
The pine-trees murmured into rest; 
One star shone high above the hill 
That hid the crocus-colored West. 


The moon revealed a narrow rim, 

A little arc of diamond light; 
The section of the circle dim 

Was dark as any moonless night. 


rhe new and old together made 
A picture of my human heart, 
The greater portion in the shade, 
The lesser but the brighter part. 


And did it bring me hope to know 
That night and day the silver arc 

Would still increase, until the glow 
Would cover ail that now was dark? 


It did not; for I also knew 

The borrowed light, a day might dim, 
Would surely wane, till in the blue 

A silver thread would be the rim. 


Nay, that the very thread would fade 
And darkness be again supreme; 
That old and new were wisely made 
To show “things are not what they seem.” 


And rather than my life become 
A fickle light to wax and wane, 
What’s dark within me shall be dumb, 
The rest a rainbow rim remain! 
If moral came to me at all, 
It came in this, that I should hide 
The caverns where no sunbeams fall, 
And show the world my sunny side. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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THE DOLL’S HOUSE—THE OTHER 
8 


BY A FEMALE BESANT 
OF THE YEAR 6090, A. D, 





In that remote period of human develop- 
ment, the nineteenth century, all English 
women joined a great secret conspiracy for 
the purpose of overthrowing masculine 
rule. 

Thoroughly tired of long centuries of 
humiliation under laws which excluded 
them from self-government, and ruled 
them as inferiors in church and home, they 
devised and successfully carried out the 
following plan, in which their majority of 
700,000 gave them an immense advantage 
from the start. 

By a continuous training of all boys, 
from the cradle, to believe that heaven or- 
dained the female half of humanity to rule 
the race, they graduaily, but infallibly, 
weakened the masculine mind. By keeping 
them housed during long, youthful hours, 
sewing or knitting, they gradually toned 
down their energy and love for action. 


| children to men for attendance or coddling, 


| ones in their own favor. 


| themselves, or as to ‘*The Best Education 
| for a Boy,” which was always the boy con- 





| tal or physical achievement man had 






that by the end of two thousand years 
the great mass of the men and women did 
not even dream that it had ever been other- 
wise. 

Strong mothers now consigned their 


and to men gave also the care of the home 
and minor burdens, which duties men in 
general performed meekly, as a result of 
careful moulding of their affections, and 
skilful management of their superstitions. 
All the lofty, the conspicuous, the coveted, 
the best-paid places in the kingdom were 
firmly beld in the strong hands of mothers, 
sisters, and daughters. ‘They steadily 
swept away old laws, and established new 
They earned the 
money; held with a steely clutch the 
household purse; took possession of the 
daily papers; wrote their opinions as to 
“The True Sphere of Man,” which was 
always a sphere they did not want for 


sidered from a feminine standpoint. They 
monopolized all the strong virtues, and— 
must we confess it?—even did not escape 
some of man’s former vices, such as enjoy- 
ing the fragrant weed, sipping sparkling 
wine at the social club, or taking a keen 
delight in the rise and fall of various specu- 
lative schemes; while their thoroughly 
subdued masculine relatives, placed in full 
ownership of what had once belonged to 
the other half of humanity, meekly sub- 
mitted themselves to a female ‘*head,” as 
femininely translated Bibles ordered them 
to do. 

But really, on the whole, ‘*The world 
went very well then ;” fortunes were made 
and lost just as before; sermons were dull, 
or bright, just as before (only now it was | 
the men who went to church to hear a fe- 
male preacher say, ‘‘Husbands, be obe- 
dient unto your wives’’); newspapers, 
magazines, novels, law-courts, schools, 
colleges, homes, shops, ete.,—all were just 
about the same as when it was women in- 
stead of men who were compelled to bury | 
themselves far from the madding crowd. 
And the world at last enjoyed a practical 
proof that that old fogy Plato was right 
when he said that there is no sex in souls, 
that ‘the same education and opportunity 
for development which makes man a good 
guardian (or ruler), will make woman a 
good guardian (or ruler) ; for their original 
nature is the same.” 

There was just onetrouble,however. A 
few badly repressed and not strictly con- 
trolled men somehow got into their heads 
a notion that men and women ought to be 
equals. 

The women who had charge of literature 
and science had done all they could to in- 
culcate the mental and physical superior- 
ity of women. They took pains to show 
that, as nature always advances from the 
simple to the complex, as civilization, too, 
had always travelled in the same direction, 
this might be held as strong proof that 
woman was higher in the seale of evolved 
humanity than man; that whatever men- 





seemed to make in the dim past, history 

was full of confirmation of the undoubted | 
fact that he had been, after all, but a tool | 
in woman's hands, owing his mental organ- 


' ization and inspiration to her, to whom he | 


Then, by giving all girls superior out-door | 


and gymnastic training, with vastly supe- 


rior intellectual advantages for acquiring | 


freedom of thought; and above all, by 


making them self-supporting and inde- | 


pendent, the transition from male to female 
rule was accomplished without a blow, be- 


fore men comprehended what it meant. | 


And what logical mind could deny that the 
moulder was superior to the wax? No, 
no; there was plenty of proof that civil- | 
ized woman could be comfortable without | 
man, but none whatever to show that civil- 
ized man could get on without woman. | 
Look at those ancient files of newspapers 
and English Illustrated Magazines, which | 
showed how often women had brought up 
families well and earned their support 
when he had abandoned them, while man 
had always been sure to go to the *‘demni- 
tion bow-wows’” if the case were reversed. 
For instance, look at that terrible case of | 
Torvald and Nora Helmer, recorded by the 
historian, Walter Besant, of the nine- 
teenth century. If that did not prove that 
woman was man’s natural guardian, then 
all signs must fail, and reason be con- 
founded. Go to, foolish man; consider 
the bees in their hive, and be wise! 

Thus, after each new outburst of the dis- 
contented agitator who prated—forsooth! 
—about a desire for freer development for 
Himself, the feminine pulpits rang and the 
feminine papers resounded with denuncia- 
tions of those would-be ‘'strong-minded” 
men who presumptuously wished to aban- 
don that sphere which nature, law, and re- 
ligion for now four thousand years had or- 
dained they should fill. Industrious his- 
torical students raked out frightful exam- 
ples of what had happened to those men in 
distant ages who had possessed freedom to 
live for the development of that something | 
a man called Himself. It was conclusively | 
shown that he had only succeeded in evok- | 
ing a Frankenstein—a monster whose | 
vagaries he could not control,—when he 
had been allowed to develop Himself; a 
writer of horribly naughty novels; a drink- | 
er of horribly rummy drinks; a supporter | 


| 
had simply been as wax to be moulded. | 
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blushed even to name. He had been a so- 
cialist, an anarchist, thus trying to return 
the race to barbarism. Even when he was 
said to have been the wisest philosopher 
of the most brilliant age of men's rule, he 
had advised most unbecoming family ar- 
rangements for what they called a ‘‘model 
republic.” In short, everything in me 
world now agreed to settle the fact that | 
present humanity ought to be satisfied to 
let well enough alone. 

‘*But,” objected those unhappy mascu- 
line souls who, having learned to read and 
write, began to think a little, ‘Don’t you 
see that doling out money to us as if we | 
were paupers injures our self-respect ; that | 
our ignorance of the principles which you 
get by yourtraining in public dealing with | 
one another, is an ignorance that injures | 
the home as well as ourselves?” 

‘“*Pish, tush!” answered the feminine 
rulers, impatiently, “that is pure non- | 
sense. ‘Think what a privilege it is for 
you to keep our homes bright and sweet | 
for us, with nothing to do but greet us 
with a cheerful smile when we come 
home, fagged out after our day’s battle 
with the selfish world. Does not our great 
poetess say, most beautifully, 





‘Thy wife is thy head, thy sovereign; one that 
cares for thee, 

And for thy maintenance commits her body to 
painful labor, 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience.’ 

“You should remember that we do all 

you could do and more too, and all we 

ask of you is to set a noble example, and | 

train in wisdom’s ways the little darlings 

we have confided to your care.” 

So the world wagged on, until the event- 
ful year 6090 A. D. dawned, when it be- 
came apparent that the air was full of dis- 
satisfaction, and in an explosive state. 
‘*Freedom, freedom!" was the increasing- 
ly bothersome cry these cosily caged mas- 
culine birds kept piping, as they beat their 
wings against their iron or gilded bars. It 
did not seem to make the slightest impres- 
sion upon their ungrateful souls that 
everything in the world had been given 
them, excepting freedom. They were 
carefully watched, protected, guarded, 
chaperoned, fed, clothed; their morals 
purified, their habits regulated, their read- 
ing controlled ; they were not even allowed 
to stand up while strong women sat in 
public places; and yet they were not 
happy! 

They had fallen into a way of stealing 
money from their wives, merely to escape | 
too close questioning as to how they spent | 
that which was given them for their ‘‘sup- 
port.” They told cowardly little lies to | 
avoid just reproof for ways of managing | 
the children or the house which women 
‘theads”’ could not approve. They would 
falsify the butcher's or grocer’s account 
in order slyly to obtain money for indul- 
gences which their wives showed them 
were ‘“‘pure nonsense,’ such as parlor | 
lectures, lessons in this or that new fad, 
ete. They never could be made to sacri- | 
fice their own petty interests for the sake | 
of having their wives attend to the public | 
good. ‘hey were jealous of their move- | 
ments, and curious as to their affairs. | 
They had become hysterical, emotional, 
unreasonable. 

About this time, a certain Madame Nora 
Hegner, of London, became involved in 
serious financial difficulties. She had been 
married for several years to an impulsive, | 
warm-hearted youth, brought up in the | 
ignorance and irresponsibility which char- | 
acterized the education of men. Eager to 
help his wife, whom he fondly loved, 'Tor- | 
vald Hegner forged a check upon his own 
mother to procure money, innocent of | 
knowledge as to the results of such an 
act. 

The stern and harsh reproof of this wife 
whom he had meant to help, and who had | 
hitherto fostered all his childish instincts, 
and had treated him as a beloved doll, 
both crushed his heart and outraged his | 
native sense of justice. For why should 
such an one as himself be tried and con- 
demned as if his wife had a right to ex- 
pect of him the sense and honor of an ex- 
perienced woman of business? 

Fortunately, the deed was discovered in 
time to be concealed, and Madame Hegner, 
saved from the public mortification to her- 
self which had called forth her reproof, 
was quite willing to forgive and forget. 
But it was too late. The “doll” husband | 
had perceived in a flash their relative posi- 
tions, and recognized that under such con- 
ditions, in such an atmosphere, his own | 
awakened individuality could have no | 
chance to grow. Even hjs sins were of 
importance only as they touched his wife's 
“honor,” and she had suddenly taught | 
him beyond a doubt that in her eyes he | 
was but as a tail to a woman’s kite. 

So he said, in that last scene which 
moved and surprised us all so much: ‘‘We | 
have been married eight years, and we are | 
strangers. I have been keeping the house | 
and taking care of the children—of a | 
stranger. I cannot remain any longer | 
under the roof of a strange woman. I | 





| 


give you, Nora, what I take for myself— 
perfect freedom. Live as you please; I 
shall live as I please. Stranger, keep your 
children.” 

After Torvald left the house, Madame 
Hegner sat down to think. She could 
easily manage the affairs left on her 
hands, without the assistance of her hand- 
some, petted husband. Did any sane per- 
son ever know of an intelligent and respec- 
table female head of a house taking to 
strong drink and ruining the lives of her- 
self and children because her husband had 
left his post? But Madame Hegnuer, too, 
had a dim perception of justice, long dor- 
mant though it was from living in a 
country where justice toward men had 
utterly gone out of fashion. And, pro- 
foundly moved by this remarkable scene, 
she began to do what probably no woman 
in England had done for four thousand 
years—to try to put herself fully in the 
place of her husband; to try to imagine 
whether the measure dealt out in all 
things to him was doing as she would be 
done by; for these women still kept up a 
pretence of being guided by the Golden 
tule. And as the hours went on, and this 
new thought sank into her heart, for the 
first time she began to comprehend the 
deep humiliation, the cutting sense of in- 


justice a man might feel under a govern- | 


ment by women, which never allowed 
him the chance for self-development wom- 
an herself so highly prized. She began, 
too, to perceive the folly of expecting the 
reason of an adult from one whom society 
trained to be a perpetual child; began to 
see what it really means to hold out to 
weak man no hope of ever outgrowing his 
minority. And her heart burned within 
her to repair this great wrong, to atone, 
as far as lay in her power, to her deeply 
wounded young companion. 

‘*Blind, blind, O fool and blind!’ she 
murmured to herself, as a vision dawned 
upon her of what might have been; of 
two strong and equal halves of a wisely 
balanced humanity, each standing upon its 
own feet, able to bless and help its com- 
plement. And seizing her hat, Madame 
Hegner hastened forth to find and bring 
the just rebel back to a real home, real 
love and perfect individual freedom for 
mind and conscience, that together they 


might work for the demolition of the stupid | 


laws and customs which semi-paralyzed 
half of humanity’s soul, brain and body. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
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MORE BIBLE OUR NEED. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I cannot agree with “Kentucky” and 
“Sunny South” that ‘tas long as women 
receive the Bible as inspired, they cling to 
their own chains.” I say, with H. B. B., 
“Claim the Bible for woman suffrage.” 
Would that the words could be written in 
letters of living light! What we need is 
not ‘‘no Bible,’ but ‘*more Bible.” 
a better knowledge of it. Tom Paine 
would never have written ‘“‘The Age of 
Reason” had he understood the Bible bet- 
ter. Opposed to monarchy, aud supposing 
the Bible advocated the divine right of 
kings, he undertook to destroy the faith of 


| the masses of the people as a necessary 
| preliminary step to the overthrow of mon- 


archies and the establishment of republics. 
He opposed the Bible, because he thought 
it opposed free institutions. Had he stud- 
ied the Bible thoroughly, he would have 
found in it his strongest argument. For 
the only form of government set up on 
earth by God was a commonwealth, and 
He only permitted a monarchy as a punish- 
ment. Instead of getting frightened and 
trying to set aside the Bible when we read 
a few isolated passages which seem inimi- 
cal to woman’s interests, let us study care- 
fully and thoroughly; study the question 
in all its bearings; for the Bible is to be 
studied in the concrete instead of the ab- 
stract. The Kentucky correspondent speaks 
of the abuse of the Bible; does she not 
mistake its meaning when she says, ‘*The 
first chapter of Genesis does say that man 
and woman were created with equal domin- 
ion over all created things; but the third 
chapter tells us that the Lord God (asa 
punishment for woman's sin) decreed, 
‘Thy husband shall rule over thee." Did 
God say to Eve that the punishment was 
for her sin? No, indeed. In addressing 
the serpent the Lord God said, ‘‘Because 
thou hast done this,” ete., and unto Adam 
He said, ‘*Because thou hast done this.” 
That peculiarity, taken with the fact that 
there is no positive evidence that Eve was 
included in the prohibition, together with 
repeated declarations in the New ‘Testa- 
ment that sin came into the world by man, 
inclines me to the belief that ‘Thy hus- 
band shall rule over thee’ was a prophecy 
that man in his fallen state would rule over 
woman, rather than a divine command that 
he must. Even taking it as a command 
instead of a prophecy, would make noth- 
ing whatever against woman suffrage; for 
God showed by His own example that po- 
litical and civil subjection were not in- 
cluded. whatever else might have been. 


So gradually and quietly was this effected | of institutions a forty-first century woman | will not see these children any more. I | At the adoption of the first written con- 


I mean | 


stitution ever given to man, woman was 
allowed equal rights with man. When all 
Israel had assembled at Sinai, a bond of 
union was propounded by God to man. 
The only qualification necessary for suf- 
frage was that the voter be a child of Israel 
who had been brought out of Egyptian 
bondage. Sex wasnot considered. ‘And 
all the people answered with one voice, 
and said, ‘All the words which the Lord 
hath said will we do.’” Those who fear 
| that the phrase “all the people” may 
not include women may have their faith 
strengthened by reading Chapter 29 of 
Deuteronomy. Some will say it was not a 
| political constitution. How can it be taken 
| otherwise, when the blessings promised 
upon obedience were only temporal, and 
the curses pronounced against disobedience 
were likewise temporal? Religion and mo- 
rality were outlined in it; so they are in 
our State laws; but to claim that the Mo- 
saic law was spiritual would be as absurd 
as to say that our State governments are 
spiritual because they contain laws against 
| theft, murder, etc. ‘‘In most States a be- 
lief in the existence of a Supreme Being is 
necessary to constitute a person a compe- 
tent witness in a court of law.’ How far 
the religious faith of a witness may be in- 
| quired into was a question before the Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire a few 
years since, and it was decided that ‘‘a man 
is competent to testify who believes in the 
| existence of God, and that divine punish- 
| ment, either in this life or the life to come, 
will be the consequence of perjury.” Who 
would call the laws of New Hampshire 
spiritual? Noone. The Sinaitic law, then, 
was only a political law; not because there 
was no religion or morality in it, but be- 
cause it was the bond that kept the Jews a 
united nation; because the blessings for 
| obedience to that law were not spiritual, 
but temporal and worldly; because the 
penalties inflicted for violation of that law 
were not spiritual, but tempora! and world- 
ly. It is nowhere taught that it was a 
spiritual law, and Paul teaches that the 
ordinances of the Jewish Church were car- 
nal and imposed till the time of reforma- 
tion; that the gifts and sacrifices did not 
perfect the conscience. 

Does not the Kentucky correspondent 
further misunderstand the Bible when 
she quotes Paul as saying, ‘‘For the man 
was not created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man’? Ought she not to 
have quoted a little further? Paul con- 
tinues: ‘*Nevertheless, neither is the man 
without the woman, neither the wom- 
| an without the man in the Lord. For as 
the woman is of the man, even so is the 
man also by the woman.”’ ‘The trouble is 
not that inspired men have said so and so, 
but that we may wrest their sayings to our 
own destruction. It matters not how 
many times we are told ‘*The wife hath 
not power of her own body, but the hus- 
band,” so long as they quote, ‘‘And like- 
wise, also, the husband hath not power of 
| his own body, but the wife.””. What we 

need is not less of the story of Eve, but 

the story of Adam alongside of it; not part 

of the Bible, but all from cover to cover. 
| “Submit yourselves to every ordinance 

of man for the Lord’s sake, whether 

jt be unto kings as supreme or unto gov- 
| ernors.” would, no doubt, be interpreted, 
by those in favor of womuan’s subjection, 
by verse 15, which says, ‘For so is the 
will of God, that with well-doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men,” and by the verse which says, ‘‘I 
| speak not by commandment, but by occa- 
sion of the frowardness of others, and to 
prove the sincerity of your love.””, Woman 
only needs this same law of interpretation 
applied to her interests, and there will be 
no need to reject the story of Eve as a 
myth, nor to proclaim to the world where- 
in Peter and Paul, as teachers, are found 
wanting. Many of our women are blinded 
by a prejudice worse than ignorance, vet 
the masses of American women believe in 
| God, and that His will to us is embodied 
in the Bible. Doubtless, it will be a diffi- 
cult task to loosen these shackles of preju- 
dice that bind women; but this will be as 
nothing to the Herculean task of convine- 
ing them that the Bible is uninspired. 

M. B. 
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ASPIRING PLANTIGRADES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 
_ Calling at the waiting-room of the sta- 
tion of one of our Adirondack railroads, I 
was much interested the other day in a 
story told by anintelligent guide and hun- 
ter. He said that in one of his recent trips 
near the foot of Mt. Marcy, while stealth- 
ily traversing the forest in pursuit of deer, 
he came across an old black she-bear with 
two cubs. As he was silently nearing 
them to get a good shot at the old one, he 
was arrested and stopped by the queer an- 
tics of the bears. The mother was evi- 
dently instructing the cubs in bear eti- 
quette. She would assume an upright 


position, and require the cubs to dress up 
in the same attitude; then they would 
march around in circles, squares and ob- 
longs, and then move off ata tangent. It 
was chiefly the latter with the cubs, in 
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their endeavors to escape the lesson, but 
they would be patiently brought again 
ynto line and made to repeat the lesson by 
the mother. At one point of the ceremony, | 
much agility was displayed in a sort of | 
rude dance. In this the cubs seemed to | 
manifest more interest, and went through 
their attitudes as if there had been much 
previous training. ‘The performance ended | 
with a lesson in climbing a large spruce- 
tree. The guide then went off and left 
them, with no heart to interfere rudely in 
such a maternal training entertainment. 
Was it the plantigrade feet that caused 
this wild training lesson? Is there aspir- 
ation in the plan of the foot for an upright 
position? Is the genus Ursus instead of 
the family of the Simiade the great pro- 
genitor of man? Possibly Frenchmen may 
resemble the latter; but John Bull, the 
growler, certainly resembles the former 
most. That man once went on all fours 
there can be no doubt; certain organs of 
our bodies can be accounted forin no other 
way. We see this illustrated in children, 
who creep before they can walk, and in 
elderly persons who assume a more or less 
recumbent position in walking. Who will 
give us the true etiology of this bear 
dance? _ D. 58. MARVIN. 
alike 
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For two new subscribers to the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, at $1.50 each, we will send 
either ‘‘The Law of Husband and Wife in 
Every State and Territory,” by Lelia J. | 
Robinson, LL. B., or ‘“The Life and Let- | 
ters of Louisa M. Alcott.”’ For fifteen 
new subscribers we will send the four vol- 
umes of “The Story of the Life of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison,” by his sons, price $ 2, 
which is really a history of the anti- | 
slavery movement. Or, as many have 
already purchased the first two volumes, 
we will send the last two volumes for 
seven new subscribers. ‘These are all val- 


uable premiums. Who will get them? 
L. 8. 
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DHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


ROVER. 


BY EMMA HARRIMAN. 


“Good morning, Edgar. Going to get 
rich to-day, I suppose. Aren’t you afraid 
you'll get lost?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Nowell. 
made me jump. I didn’t hear you.” 

‘““You were too busy digging. That’s 
right, only don’t go too far into the 
woods.” 

‘I promised mother I wouldn't go out 
of sight of the clearing,” said Eddie, tak- 
ing off his cap and fanning himself. ‘‘It's 
hard work, but I've got most a pound. 
Don’t you think I have a pound, Mr. 
Nowell—pretty near a pound, anyway?” 
And Eddie held up the sack in which he 
had been putting the ginseng roots he had 
been digging. 

“*T want to buy me a pair of boots before 
the snow comes, and they'll cost three 
dollars. It’ll take a good while to get 
three dollars, won’t it, Mr. Nowell?” 

“Quite a while,” said Mr. Nowell. 
‘But you keep on; it'll be quite a while 
before snow flies, if this weather lasts. 
But look here, Eddie,” said Mr. Nowell, 
changing his rifle to his other shoulder; 
‘*you come over to our house to-morrow 
with a basket, and see what I'll give you.” 

‘Some more ginseng?” cried Eddie. 

“No, not ginseng. You come and see.” 

Eddie worked all day with the bright 
maple leaves dropping down about him, 
and the next morning he took a big bas- 
ket and went over to Mr. Nowell's. 

And what do you think he brought 
home in his basket? A pretty black and 
white puppy. 

“It is my birthday to-day,” he 
‘Sand this is my birthday present.” 

He took the puppy home, and fed him 
milk and other things, and he grew very 
fast. He learned very easily, and Eddie 
taught him many things. He would go 
back to the house, «a mile, sometimes, 
after he was grown, to get an axe for Ed- | 
die’s father, or would go across the field 
after the hoe, and come trotting back with 
it in his mouth. He was very good- 
natured, and never growled at any one, 
only once when an old tramp came along, 
he stood in the door and showed his teeth, 
and wouldn't let him come into the house 
where Eddie’s mamma was. When Ed- 
die’s sister asked him if he wanted his 
dinner, he would look up and whine, and 
bark short little barks for yes. 

Once, when Eddie’s father was chopping 
down a tree, Rover—that was what Ed- | 
die named him because he looked like the 
dog in his reader—Rover ran right up 
under his axe, so quickly that he had not 
time to stop it, and down it came, cutting 
off a little piece of Rover's big black ear. 

One day in the summer, Eddie and 
Rover were out at play on the straw stack, 
and there was a bright steel pitchfork 
near them. A thunder-storm was coming 
up, and the lightning struck them both. 


You 


said: 


“It felt as though somebody hit my 
foot,” said Eddie, *‘and Rover was running 
around when I got up, stopping to shake 
his feet, and barking awfully.” 


After that, Rover was so afraid when the | 
clouds began to come up for a storm that | 
| he would rush right into the house and go 


under a bed or under the lounge, and lie 
and whine and tremble, and wouldn’t mind 
anybody. 

He loved to play with the horse, Charlie, 
and would run before him, leaping and 
barking, when Eddie rode him through the 
woods. 

One day Eddie's father had had a man 
come and kill some cattle and pigs to take 
off to market, and they set Rover to watch 
the meat. Everybody was very busy, and 
his dinner was forgotten. He sat there 
patiently all day, and never touched the 
meat; but when night came and he was so 
very hungry, and the meat looked so nice, 
he reached up and took a bite. Just then 
Eddie’s father came out of the house and 
saw him and spoke sharply tohim. Poor 
Rover was so ashamed that he got down 
on the ground and crawled and whined. 
Then somebody else came out of the house, 
and they remembered that Rover had had 
no dinner, and they fed and petted him 
till he got over being ashamed. 

One night a thief came to steal the wheat 
and corn from the granary. Everybody 
was asleep; but Rover heard him and ran 
after him. 
the garden, over the fence, into the woods, 
with Rover tearing after him. 

“I guess he’s a pretty good birthday 
present,” said Eddie next morning, when 
they were looking at the man’s tracks in 
the soft earth. 

One winter evening, just as it was grow- 
ing dark, some wolves came up near the 
house to see if they could get one of the 
pigs from the pen, for they were very hun- 
gry. They looked about a little, and then 
were afraid to come any nearer, and turned 
and trotted back into the woods. 
had run out to meet them, thinking he had 
some new neighbors, and he trotted off 
with them. As soon as they were out of 
sight of the house, they turned and bit him 
very badly. He barked and howled, and 
Eddie ran out to see what was the matter. 
That frightened the wolves, and they ran 
off. 

“Foolish fellow!” said Eddie, ‘“*you'll 
know better than to keep bad company 
next time.” 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*He’s a chip of the old block.” 
What a stick his father must be!” 

The man who says to his wife, ‘‘Give 
me the baby, dear, and | will try and put 
it to sleep,” is greater than he who taketh 
a city.—Boston Courier. 


“Ts he? 


This is the written order which a little 
girl brought into a druggist’s store the 
other day: ‘*Mister Druggist: Please send 
epecac enough to throw up a four-year- 
old girl.” 


‘*Have you a pain in your chest?” asked 
the doctor of the man with the influenza. 
‘*Don’t call this a chest, do you?” said the 
patient, with a wheeze. “Seems to me 
more like a grippe-sac.”’ 


He was a farmer’s boy and very little. 
His father was pulling off his stockings 
preparatory to going to bed, when his 
mother asked, ‘Freddy, what is father 
doing?” Freddy had witnessed the pro- 
cess of treating ripened corn and replied: 
‘*He’s huskin’ his feet.” 


Smith—That was a very interesting lec- 
ture of yours on the ‘*‘Catacombs.” Did 
you write it while you were in Rome or 
after you returned home? Spouter—Oh, 
no, I wrote it before I went. Wanted to 
get it off my mind, you know, so that 
when I got abroad I'd have nothing to do 
but enjoy myself. 


Mr. Layman—See here, doctor, you said 
there wasn't any such disease as hydro- 
phobia. Dr. Schmerz (emphatically)— 
No, sir; there isnot. Mr. Layman—But 
old Grubbs got it, all the same, and last 
nighthe died. Dr. Schmerz (meditatively) 


—Well, a man who goes and catches 
diseases that don’t exist ought to die.— 
Puck. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the oy! kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- | 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight | 


This powder never varies. 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. | 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1890. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


4 that of a corset front, so that a corset and a ‘ect bust support is 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 





Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........0+++++ $1.75 
so ae, * bead * Bone Front only......+-«««+sees 2.00 
aq, « Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back.........+ 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... eeccccesess + 1.60 
« @i, * e © Boned, ..sccccescees eoccccccccoce 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-..sscccccsceceeeseeeses 75 
* 631, Infante’ We seecece seoeces Covecccceces - 7 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that reli-ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
ATTRE 


> aan 
80 so F Aa tit iM one RESSES, PiLLqws Ag9.5 Ob STER $.. bescune a. 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLIN FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
Remain elastic and keep their shape. 


he best in the world. 

KNITTED FILL D WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curl 








| KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


Rover | 


‘Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


| retailing for one-third less than any otler store in 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inaill sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 








MORALITY, EDUCATION. | 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 


|} PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | Malaria unknown. 
WATER POWERS, Asthma always cured, 


Plenty of FINE SPRINGS, | Bronchial 


\ BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the compeuy engaged in developing the natural resources 
of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal aftairs, and 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest ‘A WOMAN’S TOWN.’ Demorest is and | 
Will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development | 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 now will | 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 

Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will pay | 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 


J.S. HARPER, Vice-President........sece oeecece dponceconsoersend Sardinia, Ind. 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary....... eeOoscevecse edesecesseeeens Demorest, Ga. 
C. B. KNIGHT, Treasurer... cccccccccccsccccccccccccccceeseccces Demorest, Ga. | 
Bin Bie BR ee 5 666 000 606068005008 seesececcenceccecesoncescs ....Demorest, Ga. 
©. ANTHONY TOBUUy ccccccecccvcsccccccccsccccsccscecsecces New Bedford, Mass. 
ea i OIE «coi sensaucuasnc scecunineorcascecacsiace Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, | 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 








A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! KCENIC 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without LIVER 


For the Relief and Cure of | 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take theee, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 


Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 


Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 25 Cents a Box. 
age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
righted Recipe, 21.00, post-paid. Circulars and BROWN & co.’s The best and most re- 


liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COCA stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


When I say cure Ido not mean merely to stop 
| them fora time and then have them return again. 
| Imeanaradical cure. [have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESSa 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
libleremedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

Hi. G. ROOT, .C., 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ogetety served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. | 


agents’ terms sree. 
THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 
Reference Vade 
paper, Salina, Kan. 
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This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, ° 


413 Washington St. 














tz” A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hargings, etc. 











Boston, 
| 
F AGENTS $75 per month and expense 
T nid any active man < A 
. bad SWA N > | | WANTED our goods by samp sand live at bome. 
a alary i prom and & 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. | | ON _ givasce particulars and semple cass 
| 13 Fr. mean © atwe say. and- 
Next Door to Washington Street. SALARY, ard sttverware Ler Boston, Mase! 
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( FINE IRON ORE. | Yellow-Fever impossible. | 


and Pulmonary | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


; 
| 
| 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


“Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 

| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
| generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues any pe weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 

| Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Jyissecting Room. 


FEES. 


For One Course of Lectures.......++seseseees @ 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 











tion and 1M AdVANCE......ssecesereccesecess 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...+s+.-s+ssseeees 6,00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee.....scceccceses cesesececeees 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


_ DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


| Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street. Rooms 24 and 44, 
| _ Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
| § ial attention to NERVOUS, CATARR . 
| UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
| _ For the past four years (associated with her son, 
| the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
| made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
| tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
| days. Take elevator. 




















| WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


| Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s Journa., No. 3 
| Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
| More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
| distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
| strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
| sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Sufirage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. ‘ 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. . 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suftrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackw ell 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suftrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
a Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
et Mah at args A Woman Suffrage. 
oman Suffrage Man’s Right, b e 
Ward Beecher. . - " 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Sufirage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leafiet. 


Price of Single Leaficts, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JovuKNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel) Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 





| Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. ~ 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovrnau Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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WOMAN'S LEAGUE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

At! the recent annua) meeting of the 
Woman’s League of New Orleans, the sec- 
retary, Miss Kate Nobles, made a good 
statement of the reasons why sueh Leagues 
should be formed. She said: 


Why should there bea woman's league? 
Why should there be a concerted action of 
the already organized bodies of women? 

In the city of New Orleans there are 
more than sixty associated bodies of wom- 
en, with rolls recording from seventy-five 
to three hundred names,—it would be safe 
to say a force representing at the least cal- 
culation 12,000 women,— good women, 
true women, from every rank of life, band- 
ed together for pure helpfulness; and this 
outside of any church work, of every de- 
nomination, working in harmony. 

If it were possible in the short time 
allotted to me this afternoon to give you 
even an outline of the glimpse that has 
come to me of this power for good amongst 
us, you would recognize more fully, as I 
have long since done, what an American 

hilosopher meant when he defined ‘“civi- 
Fization” as the ‘power of good women.’ 
This power of good women is being used 
in our midst in sixty needful directions. 
Each group does its special work. : 

But there is work to do, a work of civili- 
zation that no one group is strong enough 
to accomplish. ere 200 or 300 voices 
are not loud enough to arouse public atten- 
tion, 12,000 must needs be heard. This is 
the wherefore of the Woman’s League, 
that 12000 women may cry out at one 
time, may work together for one common 
end, and that end civilization. 

We live in an age that places grave re- 
sponsibility upon intelligent womanhood. 

e are not required to spin or to weave, 
our grandmothers’ work, which now mere 
machines have taken up. Higher duties 
are ours. We who, by no effort of our 
own, by mere chance, have been hedged 
in by strong moral influence; we who 
have voices and the power of speech, who 
are not maimed physically or mentally, 
we are, indeed, the keepers of our less for- 
tunate sisters. Weare not guiltless when 
we do not look to their welfare. 

We cry shame upon the woman who 
deals out in a corner shop the liquor to 
almost babes,—cupbearers to drunken 
parents. We look on with horror, no 
doubt, while the little ones stay their steps, 
tilting the vessels to their lips, planting 
the seed of alcoholism. Is it the ignorant 
bartender, with the brutish instinct for 
mere gain, that is to answer for this cry- 
ing evil, on not only our own but the com- 
ing generation, or you and I and 12,000 
other women who do not come together 
and demand that the already existing law 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating drinks 
to minors be enforced? 

It is some years now since the men of 
Louisiana passed laws making it possible 
for women to occupy positions upon our 
school board, and to have a voice in the 
cause of education; also a law imposing a 
fine upon all employers who did not pro- 
vide women employees with seats when 
not necessarily actively employed. Both 
enactments are dead letters. No special 
group of women existed whose business it 
was to see carried out the good intention 
of the men. Hence the necessity of the 
league. 

1 might go on enumerating scores of 
needed reforms and aids to the community 
within our reach, but I am not here to tell 
you what we might do, but rather to re- 
view what we have done in the few months 
of our existence. 

A small group of women whose hearts 
had grown very sick with pity, whose 
minds had grown tired, too, with trying 
to think out the problem of solving how 
best to do away with the possibility of 
crime against poor degraded womanhood 
detained in our station-houses, to save the 
remnant of woman nature from unnecessa- 
ry brutalization, called together the first 
meeting of this league. Every known or- 
ganization, from the richest to the poorest, 
was invited to confer together. After 
several meetings, about twenty organiza- 
tions entered the federation. 

The necessary work preliminary to suc- 
cessful organization having taken place, 
several —- were devoted to becoming 
acquainted with the workings of the com- 
bined associations, after which an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, with Miss 
Rosa Chevallie as chairman. It was fitting 
that the question that suggested the 
league should be the first undertaken 
for solution. The result is well known to 
us all. 
Shaw we owe a special vote of thanks for 
the success of this the first public effort of 
the league. New Orleans now, like other 
large cities of the United States, has ma- 
trons in at least three of the station- 
houses, and as in the other cities, placed 
there through the efforts of women to alle- 
viate the condition of womankind. .. . 

Before closing, I cannot refrain from 
alluding to the possibility of power 
for good in the holding together of this 
body of women. This is an age when 
brute force has given way to mind force— 
when anything is possible to formulated 
thought. In this, at least, we are man’s 
equal, and the world has fully come to 
recognize this fact by leaving in our hands 
the adjustment of so much of its philan- 
thropic, educational, and moral work. 








———— eee ——. 


GEORGE MACDONALD ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Boston, MARCH 20, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In a personal letter, a friend now trav- 
elling abroad, writes of dining with Mr. 
and Mrs. George MacDonald. In conver- 
sation, Dr. MacDonald gave the following, 
which may interest you and the readers of 
our JOURNAL: ‘I am sure that some day 
woman must have the government in her 
hands, for it seems necessary to pass 
through this phase of history before the 
true balance is adjusted.”” But when ques- 





To Miss Chevallie and Mrs. Kate | 





tioued as to what era this would be in, he 
said, “Perhaps in another, perhaps in 
thousands of years. It does not matter; 


time is cheap. It will surely come.” 
Cc. 8. D. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


The path of the editor of a reform paper 
has generally more thorns than roses in it; 
but among the pleasant things are kind 
and cordial words from friends who value 
the paper. Such testimonies come to us 
from all parts of the country. 

One lady writes from Bloomington, Il. : 
‘*We never destroy a JOURNAL. We keep 
or lend or give them away, with care. It 
is the best means of real education I have 
ever met with, outside the Bible and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.” 

Another lady writes from New Orleans: 
“I am working for the blessed cause of 
woman, and I honestly tell you the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL (barring the abolitionism) 
is the most enticing thing and the most 
helpful that I can put before Southern 
women. It is such a pure, clean paper,— 
religious without cant. Iam proud of the 
JOURNAL.” 

From Redwood, Cal., a friend writes: 
“T do what I can with the fragments of 
time occasionally my own to spread and 
extend the circulation of the JOURNAL. 
My own copy goes to a new and weak 
Y. W. C. T. U., at whose meetings it is 
read, and it is then loaned till literally 
worn to pieces.” 

One of the best workers in the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association says: ‘The 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is my light and guide.” 
One of the editors of the Arkansas Wom- 
an’s Chronicle, having missed a few num- 
bers through change of residence, writes: 
“The JOURNAL is my inspiration in edi- 
torial work, and I am at sea without it.” 
From Muncie, Ind., a lady writes: ‘‘I like 
the JOURNAL more and more, and wish I 
could do something in the way of getting 
it into more homes.’ A subscriber in 
Pasadena, Cal., says: ‘It seems to me the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL constantly improves. 
Its steady calmness and restraint are most 
assuring.” A friend in Hartford, Conn., 
says: “I would not be without my Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL while I could earn money 
to pay for it.””, A member of the Toledo 
(O.) W. 8S. A. writes: **The WoMmAN’s 
JOURNAL continues excellent as ever. Your 
articles are always replete with instruc- 
tive, thoughtful interest.” From the In- 
dustrial Institute and College for Girls at 
Columbus, Miss., a lady writes: ‘*We en- 
joy the JOURNAL immensely, and echo 
‘Amen’ to all its sentiments.” 

The Henry County (Ill.) Republican 
says: “If women could take but one 
paper or magazine, they would do well for 
themselves to let that one be the excellent 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. That a better paper 
could be printed is of course possible, but 
certainly no better one is printed. It is at 
once inspiring, helpful, and deeply inter- 
esting. We never see a weak line ora poor 
article in it.” 

Last, but not least, Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 
man writes from Missouri: ‘I find the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL full of information 
that I need—that every woman needs. [ 
like its fair, judicial spirit. It is the very 
best paper for women.” A. 8. B. 
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THE ISABELLA PAVILION. 


Dr. Frances Dickinson, secretary of the 
Queen Isabella Association, was inter- 
viewed the other day by a representative 
of the Chicago News in regard to the part 
that the organization proposed to take in 
the World’s Fair. Dr. Dickinson said: 


‘*We have two aims to carry out. The 
plan of having a statue of the great Span- 
ish queen made is already well known. 
This project is advancing, considerable 
money having already been raised. Har- 
riet Hosmer has agreed to undertake the 
work. Of the statue fund of $25,000, a 
fifth, it is proposed, shall be devoted to 
the erection of a permanent building to be 
known as the ‘Isabella Pavilion’ or club 
house. To this purpose will be devoted 
also the money from the membership fee 
of one dollar, collected from every one 
who joins the association, and the sum de- 
rived from the sale of the book written by 
Eliza Allen Starr. 

**With the amount thus obtained, which 
we hope will be large, we expect to erect 
a handsome building that shall be owned 
and conducted by women. This club 
house will be used as a meeting or recep- 
tion place, where the lady visitors to the 
fair can see and get acquainted with one 
another. But there is another use to 
which it is proposed to put this pavilion, 
which, I think, will enable the women to 
make the fair of great advantage to them 
selves. It is proposed to make this occa- 
sion memorable by holding international 
congresses of women engaged in the va- 


rious professions and arts. We intend to 
hold here during the fair a great inter- 
national congress of women doctors, all 


schools being represented. Then again, 
a similar gathering of nurses will be held, 
of lady lawyers and artists, and indeed of 
every department of women’s work. We 
have already taken preliminary steps to 
hold the congress of women doctors, and 
the Society of Nurses is about to do the 
same. This feature we consider of es- 
pecial importance to all women who have 
joined the great army of workers. 
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these meetings the Isabella Pavilion will 
be of the greatest value. 

**We think it is no more than right that 
we should be represented on the board of 
commissioners of the fair. This amend- 
ment to the World’s Fair Bill was offered 
in consequence of a strong petition, signed 
by many of the leading ladies of Washing- 
ton and the country. If, as is now 
thought likely, the affairs of the great ex- 
position are managed by a small executive 
committee of the board, the women of 
this association feel that there should be 
at least one lady on that board. Women 
are joining in this movement heartily, 
and the numbers of the Isabella league 
will be legion.” 

The Chicago sub-committee, it seems, is 
in favor of holding a separate exhibit of 
woman's work. The ladies of the Queen 
Isabella Association believe that whatever 
display is made of the handiwork of 
women should be placed in the fair along 
with the exhibit of all others, and should 
not be labelled ‘*The women’s exhibit.” 
In this we think the Queen Isabella Asso- 
ciation is right. 

: ———_eoo—_—_ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
for week ending March 11, 1890, as fol- 
lows: 

Margaret B. Flagg, Chicago, Ill., Hydro- 
carbon Furnace. 

Mary E. Greene, New York, N. Y., 
Shaving and Dressing Stand. 

Catherine E. Gunkle, Fraser, Pa., Jar. 

Nancy M. Harrison, Adair, Ia., Flour Re- 
ceptacle and Sifter. 

Alice L. Mayo, New York, N. Y., Guide 
for Sewing-Machines. 

Viola Moore, San Francisco, Cal., Music- 
Stand and Portfolio. 

Louise Stevenson, Morristown, N. J., 
Ice-cream Freezer. 
——*oo— 


RHODE ISLAND LEAGUE MEETINGS. 








RIveR Pornt.—At the annual meeting 
of the League, it was voted to meet every 
two weeks for the coming year, and to 
pursue their study by a series of debates. 
The subject for their next meeting will be, 
‘Resolved, That the white people of the 
South are justified in their treatment of the 
negro.”’ ‘Two young men, members of the 
Knights of Labor, are to take the lead, and 
great interest is felt in the discussion. 

CHEPACHET.—This League, organized 
over a year ago, has not since been visited 
by me till the evening of February 27, 
when I attended their annual meeting, 
taking with me my voting shelves. After 
a short talk on the Ballot Reform Law 
the officers were elected by that system. 
The secretary’s report showed that very 
many interesting meetings had been held 
and important topics discussed, and that 
the membership had increased from four- 
teen to thirty. 

PROVIDENCE.—Friday, March 14, the 
regular meeting of the Providence League 
was held. Fitting resolutions on the 
death of our honorary president, Hon. 
George L. Clarke, were adopted. Mrs. 
Martha N. Greene then read the last paper 
prepared by Mr. Clarke, and which was to 
have been read by him on the very week 
of his death. ‘The subject, ‘‘The Dorr 
War,” was a continuation of our evenings 
spent on the Constitution of Rhode Island. 
As we listened to this valuable paper, each 
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member present felt an added strength 
for the course of study taken up, for the | 
cause and result of this war were so | 
clearly explained that new insight seemed | 
to be given. 

As election time draws near, the) 
women’s ward and city committee are 
busy. We have tried to have a woman 
nominated in each ward for school com- 
mittee. The Prohibitionists send one 
committee and would present any names 
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we had. We accordingly sent them our 
candidates in seven wards. With all the 
work we may do it is doubtful if we are 
successful, as there is to be but one mem- 
ber elected in each ward. We shall, how- 
ever, do our best. LOUISE TYLER, 

R. I. State Organizer. 
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MERIDEN POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB. 


MERIDEN, CONN., MARCH 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The president and vice-president of the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club paid a visit 
last Monday to the ‘Political Equality” 
Club of Meriden, Conn. This latter club 
was organized in June, and had invited 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins to give an address at 
its Monday evening meeting. No delegate 
had been sent to the recent convention at 
Washington by the Meriden Club, and so 
Mrs. Collins took along the vice-president, 
who had been a delegate from Hartford, 
that she might report the meeting. Only 
a few had read the JOURNAL’s and Trib- 
une's accounts of the proceedings, so a re- 
port was given, which excited much inter- 
est, and Mrs. Collins delivered a carefully 
prepared address. She had an audience 
appreciative of her argument for political 
equality, aud of the subtle humor that 
sparkled here and there through the entire 
address. 

One of the good things of the evening 
was a set of resolutions presented by Mrs. 
Golden, chairman of one of the commit- 
tees, and another was the brief opening 
speech of the president, Mrs. W. F. Rogers. 

This club holds its meeting in the double 
parlors of the City Mission building. Mr. 
Lewis, a philanthropic Universalist of Mer- 
iden, has given a fine building, thoroughly 
fitted and equipped, having an elevator 
from its second floor, costing $75,000, to the 
city for its mission work. This building, 
contrary to the advice of his counsel, was 
put into the hands of five trustees, all of 
them women. I was told that Mr. Lewis 
was converted to his faith in the equality 
of the sexes by your JOURNAL, to which 
he has since been a constant subscriber. 

It would seem as if this newly formed 
club would do as good city mission work 
as any that Mr. Lewis had in mind when 
he gave the building, and if so, it would 
appear that an arrangement might be 
made for it to use the parlors for its meet- 
ings, free of expense. Clubs of this 
character will not be of very long life, 
judging from the signs of the times. They 
are needed all over our land, as schools 
for the study of the public weal. Such 
study will never die out in a republic, but 
the demand for teaching that particular 
branch of it, implied by the name of this 
club, ‘‘political equality” of the sexes, it 
is hoped will. As soon as the prejudices 
of the past can be swept away, such re- 
sult will follow. ‘To foster patriotism, to 
love one’s country and the community in 
which one lives, is as womanly a thing as 
a woman can do. As the generations go 
and others come, I do not see but that 
woman’s work in this line is as endless as 
her domestic labor, as long as there are 
homes and country. It is possible that 
these clubs, modified to suit the times, will 
sing with the brook ‘‘And I go on forever.” 

E. O. KIMBALL. 














JUST RECEIVED! 


New Kid, Dog-Skin and Un- 
dressed Kid for 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 


~AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street. 








HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION 


Its Faults and Its Graces 

Comprising: 1, Dr. Peabody’s Lecture delivered be- 
fore a young ladies’ school, in Newburyport. 2, Dr. 
Francis Trench’s Lecture addressed to the Literary, 
Scientific and Mechanics’ Institution at Reading, Eng. 
3, Mr. Parry Gwinon’s “A Word to the Wise; or, Hints 
on the Current Improprieties in Writing and Speak- 
ing.” 4, Mistakes and Improprieties in Speaking and 

riting Corrected. Compiled by ANDREW P. PEA- 
nopy, D.D., LL.D. Price, 50 cents. 





Punctuation and Other Typo- 
graphical Matters 


For the use of Printers, Authors, Teachers and 
Scholars. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at 
the University Press, Cambridge. 50 cents. 


HINTS ON 
Writing and Speech-Making 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Author of “ Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” “Young Folks’ American Explorers,” 
“Malborne,” “Outdoor Papers,” “Oldport Days,” 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment.” “Atlantic Es- 
says,” etc, 50 cents, 


1000 BLUNDERS IN ENGLISH 


A Handbook of Suggestions in Writing and Speaking. 
By HARLAN H. BALLARD, A.M. 50 cents. 


BROKEN ENCLISH 


a+ Frenchraan’s Struggles with the English Language. 
as 











MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH, 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


For the use of all who Teach, Write or Speak the 
Language. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 50 cents. 





3000 WORDS 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S 


Pronouncing Handbook 
Of Words often Mispronounced and of Words as to 
which a choice of Pronunciation is Allowed, 3000 
Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected. 50 cents. 





~ Campbell’s Handbook of English 
Synonyms 





WITH AN APPENDIX 


Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of price. €atalogues free. 


z 4 narrative, instructive as a handbook of 
French conversation. By Prof. E, C. DUBOIS, author 
of “The French Teacher: a Right System of Teaching 
French.” 5 cents. 





Forgotten Meanings 
-OR— 
AN HOUR WITH THE DICTIONARY. 


By ALFRED WAITES, 
Author of “Student’s Historical Manual.” 
50 CENTS. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED 


By RICHARD WHATLEY, D.D. 


Its directions as to the proper use of which and 
that are alone worth the price of the kk. 


A new edition, 50 cents, 





LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston 





SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 
—- 24, at 3.30 P. M., Mr. Frank E: Bradish wil] 
ree a paper on “An Historical Piece of Land in 
ston.” . 





Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St.—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will preside 
at the Sunday meeting for women, March 23, at 3 
P.M. Essays on Emerson by Mrs. Clara Bentley 
and Mrs. C. M. Barrows. All women invited. 





Tourists’ Guide. — Tourists visiting Boston for 
special sight-seeing, and wishing to explore all pub. 
lic and historical places of interest will be favored 
by employing Mrs. Janette Hodson, 17 Linden St., 
South Boston. Send for information, etc. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel will speak on “Some 
Faults in American Cookery,” on Thursday, March 
29, at three o’clock, at 98 Boylston Street. This lec- 
ture forms one of the free course given by the 
Hygiene Committee connected with the Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 











The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazives at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. ‘To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and @ works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB. 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 5. HATCH, Manager. 








Superfluous Hair 


rmanently removed from 
the face, neck, arms, 


reast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts positively cured; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. MRS. BLAKE, 1682 Wash- 
ington Street. 





A Directory of Writers.—The editor of THE 
WRITER (the Boston magazine for literary workers), 
is compiling “A Directory of American Writers, 
Editors and Publishers,’’ which will soon be pub- 
lished. He has a large list of names already, but 
will be obliged if writers of books and magazine 
articles published within the last five years will send 
their names and addresses to be included in the 
book. There is no charge of any kind connected 
with the Directory. Address, THE WriTeR, Box 
1005, Boston, Mass. If you have never seen THE 
WRITER, send ten cents tora sample copy. Mention 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 








Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 
mes, 28 years’ practice, Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 





Ty OTICE.— THE WitNess, Frankfort, Ky., a 
monthly paper, advocates Woman Suffrage. 
Four months, on trial, 10 cents; one year, 25 cents. 


WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

& Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, Mt. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Il. 
Send references with application. 


COWLES “ii parionh So Boron? 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 

This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equip t and in arr for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Any lady or gen- 
tleman can have 
them. Send for 


Circular to Dealbant Glove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ai Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
64 Equitable Bullding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


MRS. C. P. LacosTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 
Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 


Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


all want FERRIS’ 






































CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
: NOW IN USE. 


Best for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


for Hose supporters 
Tape-fasten But- 
itons—iron’t pull off. 
Cord -. Edge Button 
wo 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers. 


“s an . 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch Street. 
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